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The Official of the Gen of Women’s Clubs. 


AN INTENSELY INTERESTING BOOK 


SHE STANDS ALONE 
THE STORY WIFE 


By Mark Ashton 


Few novels of the present day can stand comparison with 
this remarkable book, which must be ranked in modern literature 
dealing with the early Christian era as only second to * Ben Hur.” 
Its power, its beauty, and above all its deep earnestness of purpose 
and wonderful life and vitality, mark it at once as a masterpiece. 
Mr. Ashton has succeeded in avoiding the faults which have 
been common in practically all the recent novels based on the 
religio-historical theme — vulgarity and sensationalism. ‘ She 
Stands Alone,” while rapid in movement and intensely dramatic in 
plot, is pure and noble in every incident. ‘The reader will be 
charmed by its dignity and power, as well as by its dramatic 
incidents and vivid portrayals of those wonderful early Christians 
whose faith and self-sacrifice have been the theme of countless 
writers throughout the ages. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated. Price $1.50. For sale everywhere or of the 
publishers 
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A Book for Club Women,—Just Issued 


WOMAN AND THE LAW 


A Book Setting Forth, in a Non-Technical Way, the Legal Standing 
of Women in the United States. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE JAMES BAYLES, OF COLUMBIA 


The general theme of this work is divided into three parts— domestic relations, public relations, and 
property rights. It is intended to make every woman her own lawyer. Invaluable as a reference book. 


—12mo, 300 pages, $1.40 met (by mail, $1.52). 


MEMORIES WOMEN 
OF A MUSICAL LIFE IN THE GOLDEN AGES 
By WILLIAM MASON By AMELIA GERE MASON 


Exquisitely Illustrated i 
This book shows an intimate knowledge of the time of 


ie: riod of fifty years, and 
These memories extend over a period Ae : which the author writes. Subjects characteristic of the 


include close associations and friendships with the greatest 
musicians of the time. No music lover’s library can be | book are, “Sappho, and the first Woman’s Club,” “The 


complete without a copy of this book. The illustrations | «New’ Woman of Old Rome,” etc., etc. Initials and head- 
(made up largely of portraits and musical autographs) are 
“tipped in” on different paper from the text.— Full 12mo, 
300 pages, $2.00 met (by mail, $2.14). mail, $1.95). 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR [OTHERS 


A Practical Guide in the Rearing of Healthy Children : 
By DR. LEROY M. YALE and GUSTAV POLLAK i 


Here is a book which contains not only what every intelligent mother ought to know, but what she 
should wish to know regarding the care of her child. 


The book is divided into two parts, in the first of which “ The Preparation for Motherhood” and kindred subjects are : 
treated in a thoroughly practical and common-sense way. In the second part, almost every point on which a young mother 4 | 
could wish enlightenment is made the subject of questions and answers. The authors are acknowledged authorities. — 8vo, 1 , 
461 pages, fully indexed, $2.00 met (by mail, $2.18). | ? 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS * 
‘‘ A complete education for the child of the period,’’ is the way the Phzladelphia Call characterizes St. 4 
Nicholas. If you want your boys and girls to grow up familiar with the best literature and art, and with 


pieces by Edward Edwards.—8vo, 300 pages, $1.80 net ( by 


their best impulses quickened, let them see St. Nicholas Magazine. It is absolutely unique in the litera- . } 
ture of the world. Secretary Hay says of it: ‘‘I do not know a publication where a bright-minded child 3 
can get so much profit, without the possibility of harm, as in its fascinating pages.’’ Send for prospectus q : 


for 1902 —a handsome pamphlet in color, — it will please the children. 


THE CENTURY CO... UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Invite your lonely club friends to Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


Itis gratifying to note that while some of the 
great magazines of the country have ignored the 
club movement utterly, and others have noticed 
it only to print scathing articles by non-club 
women about it, the “Century” has awakened to 
the fact that women’s clubs and club women are 
j here several hundred thousand strong, and here 
3 to stay for some purpose. The Century Com- 
’ pany have printed or are printing several books 
by club women bearing more or less directly upon the club move- 
ment, and their October magazine has the best article, “Madam 
President and Her Constituents,” which has appeared in any lead- 
ing periodical. The author, Helen Churchill Candee, is a club 
woman and knows whereof she affirms. 


Will state editors and correspondents please note that their 
sections will be much better represented in the CLUB WoMAN if 
they will take the trouble to write out and send in acorrect account 
of club work in their vicinity which they have made all ready for 
the printer, than if they forward only a batch of newspaper clip- 
pings of doubtful antiquity and possible inaccuracy, from which 
they expect the editor-in-chief to evolve a comprehensive and care- 
fully written story? Remember, that those states which are, and 
have been, best represented in these pages, have a careful, pains- 
taking state editor; one who sifts the chaff from the wheat herself 
and leaves the former in her own waste-basket. 


Owing to the dishonesty, or at all events the ‘nexplicable care- 
lessness, of some one connected with our mailing list at a time 
when I was too busy to attend to the details of that department, 
the names of a number of new subscribers, whose money was 
received at this office and acknowledged last spring, were never 
properly recorded, and as a consequence the aforesaid subscribers, 
as we have but recently discovered, have not been receiving their 
CLUB WoMAN. All such names, however, have now been entered 
on our mailing list, and the CLUB WOMAN will be sent them for 
the coming year, beginning with this issue. 

HELEN M. WINSLOW, Publisher. 


You Love Dogs ? 


THEN READ 


‘‘OUR DEVOTED FRIEND, THE DOG”’ 


By SARAH K, BOLTON 
Price, $1.50 


The best book on dogs ever published. Beautifully illustrated and charmingly 
written. For sale at all ksellers. 


Published by L. C. PAGE & CO., BOSTON 
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MELLOWING OF OCCA- 


SION.”’ 


seems, NCE upon atime a woman, writing for a foreign 

BS review, bewailed the absence of serious concen- 
A trated thought among women and advanced as 
4 the reason therefor, their gregarious habits and 
crowded life, and their utter disability to apply to 
7 themselves the benefits of solitude. This, in the 
majority of cases, perhaps, is true. Womenasa 
class do depend on each other or upon the men of 
their acquaintance for their opinions, whether on 
social or political themes. 


‘THE 


And yet women are not, all of them, so abso- 
lutely without properly correlated opinions as 
certain writers would have us believe. That she 
: is often defective in consecutive mental training 
derives from influences beginning with the embryo woman in her 
cradle. She is tended by a nurse who is not allowed to “ turn her 
off’ in the slightest degree. As soon as she can talk she is pro- 
vided with a nursery governess and later with chaperones and 
companions, tutors and governesses, and is finally sent to boarding 
school where she lives, moves and has her being in “her set.” A 
boy may be taught to amuse himself before he walks. A boy may 
play alone and his elders are only too thankful if he will, Whe 
older, a boy may go of alone for delightful half days in the woods 
or follow the beut of his nature or his own sweet will. : 


But the girl imbibes with her mother’s milk an indefinite idea, 
that she must not be alone. Whether it be the effect of injudicious 
nursery tales or the early development of her social nature she is 
trained with a certain deference to that idea, and instead of a 
healthy, natural being, capable of standing on her own feet, intel- 
lectually and morally, she grows up, unavoidably, with an uncon- 
scious habit of leaning on others. Is this solely due to the 
unbiassed woman-nature’ May it rot be attributed, as we say in 
New England, to her bringing up? 


Sometimes she never experiences, in her sheltered -and 
measured existence, any lack, mental or spiritual. Sometimes, 
indeed, this great universe with all its mighty forces of life and 
death and love and passion and hatred, is nothing to her buta 
pretty background for the display of fashions. But sooner or later 
comes to more women than are dreamed of in the philosophy of 
the world, a great crisis, a time when human nature stands stripped 
of all false, meretricious pretences and the disillusionment of life 


comes upon her. 


“There is scarcely,’ says our review writer, “one man in a 
thousand who, at some time in his life has not felt and indulged 
the impulse to step out from the rank and file of his familiars and 
contemporaries, and envisage his own nature. Nota man, worthy 
of the name, but, has searched for and found himself—has borne 
out his own convictions, and wrestled through the long nights of 
his own youth with the stern-browed angel of some revelation.” 


The same thing, we venture to assert, happens to thousands of 
women. The dreary time of dis-illusionment comes and the cutting 
contrast between the real and the ideal makes itself painfully felt. 
Friends die, hopes are shattered, the inexorable facts of life force 
themselves upon us and we awake from the golden dreams of early 
life. The more delicately organized a woman is the deeper the 
springs of truth in her lie, and the more is it a necessity of her 
nature that, when the spell is broken she shall stand face to face 
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with the inner meaning of life, that she shall search and find her. 


self. Long nights are spent in passionate protest, in earnest strug- 
gling for light, in eager searching for truth. Call it morbid, 
unhealthy, if you will; you do not say so of man. Manya thought- 
ful, earnest woman of today, under whose calm demeanor no one 
suspects an extinct crater, dates the development of her intellect- 
ual self from just such battles, which resulted in the conquest of 
self and petty aims. The soul-writhings of such women in books 
are overdrawn and unnatural. Not one woman in a thousand 
would be guilty of writing such self-accusing, self-revealing scenes ; 
but hundreds of woman-readers recognize the state of mind and 
although they may not have writhed bodily all night on the floor, 
like some heroines of recent novels, they have bidden, after reading 
of such, long forgotten ghosts to be quiet. 


If girls could be left to themselves as boys are, and allowed to 
know from childhood the blessed privilege of unconscious self- 
companionship, and the solitary communion of earth and air and 
sky, would not the other side of their natures be developed ? 
Would not they learn to form their own opinions, and hold inde- 
pendent ideas, just as naturally as boys? To those occasional sea- 
sons when a woman seems to have lost her hold on life is owing 
some of the most helpful work ever given to the world. Take the 
case of Helen Hunt. What poet has ever given us more real 
heart-lifting words, more soulful encouragement and inspiration 
thansher And yet, not until after grief and bereavement had 
swept in a perfect storm over her life and left her prostrate, not till 
after she had for months blankly faced the problem of a seemingly 
blasted life, did she begin to realize the object of her existence— 
the message of help for the world which must come through bitter 
pain and trial. Not until after she knew the blessedness of soli- 
tude, and had wrestled alone with her angel of renunciation did 
she see the lesson of life and experience the strength that comes 
after drinking the cup of disenchantment. 


There is no such thing as standing face to face with our in. 
most selves, of divesting ourselves of all pretense and sham while 
in the company of others, even the most intimate friend. “We do 
not speak our deepest feelings—our inmost thoughts have no 
revealings.” A certain sensitiveness debars us, even when we 
would do so, from showing either our best or our worst qualities. 
We even keep them veiled from ourselves, except when some 
exigency of sorrew or surprise reveals them momentarily, or we 
face ourselves alone in the blackness of night. Itis then that 
real thought begins, that independence of intellect is generated, 
that the power of concentrated, serious mentality begins. A 
prominent woman writer, in an account of her travels in Scotland, 
tells of a half-hour in which she was left behind in a rough®climb, 
by her companions. “To see the falls was of small account,” says 
she. “But just once ina lifetime to have a few blessed moments 
all to one’s self in those sweet, wild highland solitudes, would not 
that be worth the having?” That half hour was worth more than 
a whole week of castle-seeing in company. with a crowd of tourists. 
A good digestion is as necessary to a hearty dinner as the viands 
composing it. And there are plenty of thoughtful women who 
can say with truth, “I should dieif I could not sometimes be 
alone.” We may love our friends never so well, but there are times 
when we must face ourselves and “take account of stock”’ intel- 
lectually and morally. 


There is a delight beyond expression in the realization of 
mental and spiritual individuality. To know and to feel that one 
isan independent, thinking being with the divine right to judge 
for herself, and the capability for sustained mental work, is an 
inheritance which woman is now coming into with deep and 
holy joy. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
FUNCTIONS OF CLUB LIFE. 


Mrs. George Fetts, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


(This address was delivered before the Indiana Union of Lit- 
erary Clubs at its annual meeting in Evansville, May 1 ) 


OT many years ago there was an awakening of a 
new interest in one phase of community life. The 
old and time-worn problems of the home, of edu- 
cation and of art were studied by groups of 
intellectually hungry individuals with a renewed 
zea), and with an enthusiasm worthy of the nine- 
teenth century and the Anglo-Saxon people. The 
spirit of organization was rife, and these new 
interests were rapidly organized. The small vil- 

Glages and hamlets, even the country districts, were 

not exempt from the influence of this awakening, 
although cities and towns were perhaps most 
AN affected. The‘critics and wiseacres made sport 
of this new phase of social life, decried it as a 
woman’s movement, a fad which would live the 
life of ordinary fads and then die out. That the club movement 
has a more permanent foundation than this is shown by the won- 
derful growth in women’s clubs in the last decade. It is perhaps 
fitting at the beginning of a new century to consider the nature, 
growth and present tendency of club life—whether it has any truly 
social or economic functions in our complex community life, and 
if so, what? 

Can we at this time, so early in its history, examine the club 
movement in a truly scientific manner? Have we sufficient data? 
Has the influence of this movement, if any, made itself felt so 
strongly in the life of the people whom it affects that it has become 
a conscious influence, can be recognized, distinguished from other 
kindred influences and studied in its relation thereto? Can we get 
a sufficient perspective? Are we far enough removed and at a 
high enough altitude to view the movement in its entirety, see its 
inner nature, its working motives and its ever varying tendencies ? 

It was my privilege to attend the biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Denver. It would seem that at 
such a meeting, if anywhere, one could see from a vantage ground 
the great club movement, and could study its nature and tenden- 
cies in a satisfactory manner. It seemed to me there was no phase 
of club work that did not find expression in some form in this 
great concourse of the representatives of women’s clubs. The 
small literary club, so familiar to every hamlet; the large depart- 
ment club as seen in larger towns and cities; the domestic science 
club, where problems of the home are discussed; the study 
club, along lines of art, music, science or literature; the philan- 
thropic club or the literary club doing philanthropic work, all found 
expression there in some form or other. You are all familiar with 
this phase of our social life. You have seen in other people, or 
felt for yourselves, the self-reliant spirit it has generated ia the 
more timid ones. You have gained some knowledge of science 
and of art. You have cultivated the social spirit in a more or less 
literary atmosphere. You have felt the community of interests, at 
first among the members of your own club and then in the neigh- 
borhood in which you live. In other word:, you know the species 
I am calling to your attention. Do you know its genus? Have 
you given it a status in its evolution? (Can you see its present 
tendency and prophesy its future ? 

Society has been revolutionized on its industrial side in the 
last century. Does the club movement have any intimate connec- 
tion with this advancement, and is there any principle or law com- 
mon to the development of both? A study of the conditions sur- 
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rounding this industrial revolution reveals some well-known land-— 


marks, which show its nature and its tendency. The advent of 
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labor saving machines, the separation of the producer and the coz- 
sumer, and the evolution of trusts and monopolies are three well- 
known stages in the industrial development. 

The first two phases of this industrial evolution are so inti- 
mately bound together that they seem to be almost one. We might 
say that they bear the relation of cause and effect, in that the 
advent of labor saving machines caused the separation of ,the pro- 
ducer from the consumer. The spinning wheel was as much a 
part of the home of our grandmothers as is the kitchen range of 
the modern home. Each household contained its“own tailor, 
dressmaker, carpenter and shoemaker. Today, the factory with 
steam and electrical appliances, the sewing machine and labor- 
saving devices of all kinds, have transformed the modern home. 
The division of labor has been so great, aided by the easy means 
of transportation in the distribution of its product, that it is hard 
to realize to how great an extent it has affected the home. The 
spirit of rebellion, engendered among the workingmen of England 
by the advent of machinery, shows both how stable and stationery 
their former habits of earning a livelihood had been, and how little 
they appreciated the benefits of this industrial advancement. Its 
immediate effect was to throw thousands of workingmen cut of 
employment. A machine tock the place of twenty men. And how 
many women and children were dependent upon these tweaty 
men! But progress was irresistible, and men gradually found new 
avenues of production to satisfy the needs of the home and the 
family. 

These are familiar facts. You know now, far removed in 
point of time from the scenes of violence that this progress 
engendered (although reminded now and then by strikes and lock- 
outs that the process of disintegration and assimilation is not as 
yet complete), the benefits derived from this wonderful advance- 
ment in the industrial world. You are familiar with the tramp, 
the product of this industrial evolution who has fallen by the way- 
side in this pressure of onward progress. You are familiar with 
social settlements where are studied the problems of the “sub- 
merged tenth,” that portion of the social strata where social con- 
ditions are longest in being reconciled to each other. You are 
familiar with the changed position of women in the home. 

The advent of machinery has changed the economic status of 
women almost more than thatof men; at least the difference is 
more radical and observable. The sewing machine, the factory 
for ready-made clothing, the dressmaker and the canning factory 
have taken the work of former years from woman’s shoulders, and 
have left her with time on her hands for application along entirely 
different lines. This has had its bad as well as its good effect. 
Woman is no longer the economic factor in the home that she was 
in the olden time. 

Did you ever stop to think that divorce is the direct product 
of our modern industrial life,a creation of the last half of the 
nineteenth century? And why? Because woman is not now the 
economic necessity in the home that she formerly was. In this 
day of ready-made clothiog, cheap boarding houses and orphan 
asylums, men are not so dependent upon women as they once 
were. The prevalence of divorce and the ease with which it is 
obtained over all the United States amply testify to this fact. 

Other effects of this economic development upon women, are 
the advent of women in the industrial field formerly cccupied by 
men alone, and the opening of colleges and universities to women 
along all literary, artistic and scientific lines. The former has 
yielded both gocd and bad effects. Tne good is scen in that this 
development has made woman an economic factor, an independent 
unit in society. This shows the progress of differentiation to the 
individual as an individual irrespective of sex. The bad is seenin 
that the man wage earner who is the head and supporter of a 
family, is supplanted by the woman wage earner who needs not of 
necessity support herself, and who selfishly increases her sum of 
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happiness by taking summer trips and by dressing more extrava- 
gantly, while she thereby deprives perhaps a neighbor of the very 
means of support. 

The opening of colleges and universities to women has affected 
for the most part only the higher classes of society. If the change 
in her industrial environment has given woman more time and 
made her an independent factor and unit.in society, she has risen 
to her opportunities, made use of her privileges in colleges and 
universities ; if young, and if her age and social surroundings and 
responsibilities prevented her from seeking admission to the 
higher institutions of learning, she has formed clubs and societies 
for intellectual, artistic and scientific advancement. Is it not a 
commonplace, then, to say that the club movement is a phase of 
this industrial evolution? Indeed, is it not an attempt to educate 
woman as an independent unit in social progress? 

The third landmark in the industrial development we have 
been considering is the evolution of trusts and monopolies. The 
division of labor, made necessary by the advent of machinery, has 
been carried to the minutest detail. Women no longer spin, weave 
and make all the clothing for each member of the household. 
Instead they run the cloth cut into parts of garments by another 
through a sewing machine run by steam power or electricity. 
Instead of making by hand the entire garment in a week, the 
experienced machine woman, for example, will make three dozen 
shirt waists ina day. Everything, except the machine work, how- 
ever, is done for her; the cutting out, the pressing, the button- 
holes and the sewing on buttons and the like. This division of 
labor has reached every species of work and applies to every kind 
of material. It has increased the area of production, and has 
caused capital to flow into many and varied channels. 

This differentiation in all kinds of labor, which affects all 
capital and the competition it has entailed, has been carried to its 
utmost limit. The competition that was at first normal, healthful 
and stimulating has become stringent and destructive, a deadly 
struggle ending only with the survival of the fittest. Men with 
large capital, intimately acquainted by hard and earnest study with 
the conditions, have bought up the smaller competitors. In one 
large management they save to the consumer the expenses in rents 
and means of distribution. Because they buy in large quantities, 
they can buy more cheaply and can sell their goods at a lower 
price. The department store, the trust and the monopoly, are as 
much a legitimate growth upon the competitive system in this 
evolution of industrial progress as was the advent of machinery 
upon that of hand labor, and it is useless to fight against them. 

It is sufficient for my purpose at this time to state the facts: 
That the period of concentration of capital is upon us in full 
force, that it is an organic development in the evolution of indus- 
trial progress, and that it is economical—a saving to the consumer 
in energy, material, rents and means of distribution. 

Can we draw any analogy between this industrial develop- 
ment and the club movement. or the progress of more general 
social forces? Does it teach any lesson on the conservation of 
energy that is applicable toa purely social phenomenon? Have 
you seen in your own town or city a tendency to multiply organi- 
zations, literary, social, philanthropic? Has the small club—art 
(modern, ancient, industrial, theoretic, practical), literature, Shakes. 
peare, tourist—sprung up like mushrooms in your midst? Hag, 
your church, and your neighbor’s church, many and varied organ_ 
izations for the relief of the poor, such as aid societies, mis- 
sionary societies, home and foreign? Has your town or city nu- 
merous independent lodges and councils and orphan asylums and 
rescue homes and hospitals, Catholic, Protestant and non-sectarian ? 
How great and varied has been this division of labor along social 
lines! Whata waste of human energy, and what a waste of time 
and money in the machinery of distribution, such a division of 
abor entailed upon society! Did you ever stop to think what the 
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organization of all these social forces, the concentration of energy 
and capital would accomplish for the ultimate consumer of these 
goods and benefits? Think of the overlapping of benefits, the 
expensive multiform machinery of distribution and wasted 
energy! Do we not need the principle underlying trusts and mo- 
nopolies in the organization of these social forces? And are we 
not beginning to use this principle, and do not the results speak 
for themselves ? 

The department club is now almost as common as the depart- 
ment store, organized upon the same principle and serving the 
Same pnrpose of economy and effectiveness. There is no phase 
of social and economic activity suited to club work that it does 
not recognize, study and consciously direct along more or less 
scientific lines. The theory underlying the department club, as it 
exists in our larger towns and cities, is the organization of all the 
social forces of the vicinity into distinct lines of art, education, 
the home, the church, the state or local administration, sanitation 
etc.,a more or less scientific study of these factors and local con- 
ditions, and a distribution of the money and’energy of the social 
forces back of the organization into these channels after a prac- 
tical knowledge of conditions and needs is obtained through such 
scientific study. In some places these department clubs have ac- 
complished wonders in eliminating the waste of money and human 
power, and at the same time they have given full scope and oppor- 
tunity for developing the individual interest and responsibility. 

A great step along this line, perhaps the most pronounced ad- 
vance of any, has been made by the associated charities. This or, 
ganization in many cities is based on truly scientific principles 
and the theory of its organization and {the concentration along 
philanthropic lines have been worked out to a greater extent, per- 
haps, than in any other social organization. The department club, 
however, is not far, if at all, behind, and is growing in power and 
effectiveness. We have not yet reached that stage in club life 
approaching thc danger line, which has been reached by the con- 
centration of capital in the industrial field. Indeed, we need more, 
not less, concentration in club life. As in the industrial field 
among men there are few leaders, organizers, men with executive 
ability, so in the field of clubs and societies there are few capable 
of leading, organizing and carrying forward definite work, and there 
is much need of these few to organize the working forces of the 
whole community. 

After viewing, then, the development of the club movement 
in its entirety, the three phases or factors therein most funda- 
mental and most lasting, I should say, were the study club, the de- 
partment club and the social spirit. The study club represents 
the individual side. It is the unit. The division of labor in club 
life does not penetrate behind its limits. It may be large or 
small, preferably small, and its purpose is a full and complete de- 
velopment of the unit. As long as society lasts, the study club in 
some form or other will have a legitimate place among social 
forces. | 

The department club organizes, economizes and sytematizes 
all the social factors in the place in which it isfound. Do you real- 
ize how much more could be accomplished in your own town if all 
the literary, art, domestic science, and tourist clubs were united in 
one large club under one management? Do you fully appreciate 
what a power such an organization would be in your community ? 
And if properly organized, what would youlose? The department 
club is capable of being subdivided along special lines into few or 
many sections, and it thus avoids the evils incident to large num- 
bers. Its unity of purpose and organization would mean much for 
good ina social way. 
social strata and would be in a sense a leveler of mankind. 

The club movement is gradually changing its aspect in at least 
one respect. Women who five years ago belonged to five or six 
clubs, today belong to but one or two, and why? Because the 
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amount of human energy capable of being used in legitimate social 
expression is limited, and the demands in a financial way through 
sO Many avenues are greater than the benefits derived. These 
women prefer to economize their energy and their means, and to 
make both more effective. Moreover these women, as a rule, have 
dropped out of those clubs «hich offer on the whole, the fewest 
social advantages, and this leads me to the consideration of the 
third, the most fundamental and most lasting phase or factor in 
the club movement, the social spirit. 

Man is a distinctly social being. The small and select club or 
society hasa strong hold upon him, because it offers a greater free- 
dom of expression of his social nature. Why should this expres- 
sion, however, be limited to the small club? We need to cultivate 
a larger and broader social feeling. We cannot ignore the exist- 
ence of our social nature, nor do we care to. This social spirit is 
fundamental and enduring. Why not recognize its value, and use 
it in the large club or society, to broaden our sympathies, and to 
make us feel the identity of interests of the whole community? 
Social evenings in clubs and societies where attention is paid not 
so much to the elegance of service and expensive livery, but to the 
enjoyment and sociability of the guests, should be most heartily 
encouraged in every society. The American town or city of today 
has no society in the strict sense of that word. It has rather soci- 
eties, made up of various cliques and coteries of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. Club life in many places has done 
much to unify and organize a more or less literary society. It has 
done a social settlement work in bringing together different ele- 
ments of the social strata, and a common purpose has brought about 
common interests and common social entertainments. The depart- 
ment club would also help to bring this about, and if it would bea 
permanent feature in the club movement it must recognize and 
make much of the social instincts of its members. 

Thus far we have been considering the phases of the club 
movement as it would be studied in the community. Can we make 
use of any of the principles we have discovered in this study, for 
the benefit of the union of the literary clubs of Indiana? Has our 
study any word to say which wili help us in the actual work of the 
union? Have we any need to apply the principle of concentration 
to the working forces of our members, and what, if any, good would 
result therefrom? At the meeting of the union in LaFayette last 
year, a committee was appointed to formulate and fill four standing 
committees for your approval or rejection at this meeting of the 
union. These standing committees seem to me to be a means by 
which it is possible to organ'ze the work of the state on a scientific 
basis, with little or no Overlapping of benefits to the recipients, and 
with little waste of the energy of the members of the union. It 
would thus economize and stimulate the working force of the entire 
Organizition. The outline presented for your cor sideration pro- 
vides for a business committee, a committee on home economics, a 
committee on fine arts and an educational committee. It is not to 
my purpose here to enter into a discussion of these committees far- 
ther than to state their nature and purpose. 

A business committee is essential to every large organization. 
Itis a committee to which can be referred all questions of parlia- 
mentary law and finance. Moreover, in such an orzan'zation as 
this, where constitutional changes are made in conventions repre- 
sented each year by a different set of people, errors will occur and 
parts will be omitted. This often makes a part or the whole of the 
constitution incongruous. This would not happenif all changes in 
the constitution were referred to a standing committee whose per- 
sonnel remained pr ctica!ly the same for several years. Such a 
committee could, also, make recommendations tor the active work 
of the union, and if composed of progressive and, at the same time, 
conservative men and women, it could wicid a great i: fl.ence in 
the work of the state. By giving time to its consideration between 
the yearly meetings, this committee could outline the work of the 
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union throughout the state to far better advantage than could iso. 
lated individual members who would not be so likely to think of 
the interests of all, nor to consider it their business to speak for the 
whole organization. 

The committee on economics, home and municipal, which 
would be the center for information for clubs doing similar work 
throughout the state, would be productive of much good. The 
problems of the home cannot receive too much attention 
from our hands, and these problems should be studied from a 
scientific standpoint. Such a committee with only a little money 
at its disposal could organize study clubs on domestic science and 
could put printed matter into the hands of those applying therefor, 
and be mutually helpful to such organizations already in existence 
in the state. It could do effective work in studying the needs of 
public institutions and in giving suggestions to local committees or 
societies on municipal and village improvements. Circulars aud 
printed material from societies in our own and other states on 
Sanitation and public health could be distributed through this 
agency. 

The work of the standing committee on music and art readily 
suggests itself to your minds. This is a work long recognized as 
well suited to clubs. Much good could be accomplished by unit- 
ing the efforts of club members along this line throughout the 
state. Traveling art collections and music libraries would be pos- 
sible after such organization, and the stimulating effects of these 
would be far-reaching. A study of the decorations of public build- 
ings and a comparison of the music and art in the different public 
schools would be mutually helpful and inspiring. A united action 
along these lines would do as much for our state in an artistic way 
in one year as all the isolated efforts of club men and women have 
done in five years. 

The educational committee would study the problems of 
libraries, clubs, and schools. Already the Indiana Union of Liter- 
ary Clubs has done much to improve the library system in Indiana. 
Much more can and should be done for the libraries of our state, 
and we were never in better shape to lend our assistance to them 
than right now. A hearty co-operation with the Public Library 
Commission through this committee and the constituent clubs of 
the union would make the work of this commission and our union 
both more effective It would be in the province of this committee 
to encourage the formation of men’s clubs, and to secure their 
affiliation with this organization. We need their assistance, and if 
we go about itin the right way I feel that this union can be of 
some assistance to them. Men need literary clubs and societies 
more than do the women. Their business cares and-responsibili- 
ties are so great and so pressing that they have little time or inclina- 
tion for literary and social recreation. An intellectually and 
socially dwarfed posterity will follow if this pressure in the eco- 
nomic and industrial life is unrestricted and meets no stimuli with 
counteracting tendeneies. 

A magnificent opportunity is also open to this committee in 
the study of the local condition of our public school system. There 
is no local institution with which we are more familiar, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, none that we really know less about. The 
school may be our next door neighbor and yet any definite idea of 
its purposes, aims, or the psychological principles underlying it is 
totally lacking in us A number of years ago I attended a township 
institute in one of the backwoods townships in our country districts. 
The trustee was an uneducated, uncouth, kind-hearted man. Ina 
speech delivered for the edification of patrons and teachers, he 
made this homely remark: 

“Tt you had put your pigs in the hands of a neighbor to take 
care of you’d have come to see how they were getting along oftener 
than you do your children in the schools.” 

If your sensitive ear is jarred bythe crudeness and materialism 
of this remark, nevertheless think for a moment of the truth of the 
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statement and the philosophy back of it. The farmer inspected 
his material possessions because he could tell their condition by 
such inspection. He did not visit his children in school because 
he was not capable of getting the desired information by so doing. 
In how far does the average father or mother differ in this respect 
from this unsophisticated farmer? Here, then, is a missionary 
work for you; a fine field for the study club on education and edu- 
cational methods. A conscientious study of this subject would 
make it pessible for the persons who should be most interested to 
be most helpful to teachers and children. 

You are all familiar with the facts of what are called, “The new 
education” and “The new curriculum.” You have seen the advent 
into the schools of nature studies, literature for the grades, drawing 
and illustrating, and manual training. You have seen the kinder- 
garten come and remain. You have talked and you have heard 
teachers talk fluently on the co-relation of studies and the Herbartian 
theory of education. You have recognized that the schools now 
are different from what they were when you went to school. Do 
you know the place the schools in your community occupy in this 
evolutionary process whlch you feel has been taking place in the 
school system? Moreover, is your knowledge a hear-say knowledge 
or do you know because you have studied the conditions in your 
community, and know from experience what these conditions say 
for themselves ? 

During the middle ages and down into the nineteenth century, 
the almost universal idea and belief were that the end of education 
was to get knowledge. The monastic orders in religious circles 
and the old time scientists in the intellectual field amply testify to 
this fact. The theory of evulution and the great advances made 
in the physical and biological sciences in the last century have 
done much to change this idea, so that today the accepted idea as 
to the end or purpose of education is that it leads to conduct—to 
the formation of character. The new psychology and the new 
education express in intellectual terms just this change from the 
old idea that the educated man or woman is the one who knows 
the most, who has the most facts at his command, to the new idea 
that the educated man is the truly moral man, the man who can use 
all of his powers to the best possible advantage. 

This transformation in idea is most noticeably seen in the 
university and in the kindergarten. Our colleges and universities 
today turn out specialists—physicians, attorneys, electrical engineers, 
scientists, men who can use their powers in certain definite direc- 
tions. An Englishman was once asked what Oxford University 
could do fora man. He replied that Oxford taught a “man to be 
an English gentleman.” Character, strong and inspiring, was the 
ideal back of that remark. The kindergarten at the bottom of our 
school system has as its central ideas, the community of interests of 
the children as a whole, the development of character, and the 
ability to do something. Between the college and the kinder- 
garten, the transformation from the old to the new idea of the end 
of education varies in a most striking manner in the different 
schools of the country. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
even our best intermediate schools, in practice, are far behind the 
theory they profess. These schools are controlled more or less by 
a system that turns out yearly thousands of children whose minds 
are like little machines, instead of turning out boys and girls with 
independent thinking powers. Too much effort cannot be put 
torth by us in the study of the cause for this state of things and of 
the remedy that should be applied. 

If there is any one psychological principle that should be 
brought home to every teacher and to every parent it is this: That 
there is no impression on the child’s mind without a corresponding 
expression of the child’s activity. This principle lies at the basis 
of all real education, and a failure to understand and appreciate 
its nature is the cause of the failure of our schools to produce a 
larger number of thinking men and women. You take the average 
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kindergarten and you will find the normal child giving outward 
expression in sewing, in drawing, in play, in building, in talking 
and in handling, to every impression that comes into his brain 
through the sight, the touch, or the hearing. From the time he 
leaves the kindergarten, with more or less persistency, according 
to the degree of transformation from the old to the new idea of 
education in the particular school in which you find him, his 
expression is dwarfed, stunted, and made to conform to one stereo- 
typed method of expression—it must come from his brain either in 
speech or from his hand on to the examination paper. In the 
meantime, in spite of rules and regulations to the contrary, he is 
expressing the multitude of ideas that interest him, in play, in 
work with his hands, in building air castles, and ultimately by 
dropping out of school altogether, and by working on a farm, learn- 
ing a trade, or going into the shops, etc. All who have heard 
Elbert Hubbard describe the work of the Roycrofters will appreci- 
ate the healthful moral uplift there is in working for the joy there 
is in it, and how the dwarfed expression rigorously enforced in our 
public school system is sapping child life by killing the natural 
impulses of our children. 

I will venture to say that there is not a community that has 
not at least one room of forty or fifty pupils, your children, whose 
minds are being dwarfed and stunted, forced into the one channel, 
that of the memory of facts—facts sufficient to pass a written 
examination at the end of the year. Perhaps this is your ideal and 
you are not shocked at the weeding process which finds in the high 
school graduating class at commencement, two boys and ten girls 
from that room of forty or fifty pupils in the grades. What has 
become of the other thirty or forty boys and girls? Only a small 
percentage of them presumably dropped out because of pecuniary 
necessity. 

Where, for the most part, then, has this weeding-out process 
taken place? It takes place wherever the pupils come in contact 
with a theory of education different from what they have previously 
been accustomed to. If a child is accustomed to express himself 
in any normal manner he is, in so far, learning to think. If the boy 
frequents carpenter shops and blacksmith shops, if the girl does 
work about the house, sews, handles things, plants seeds, raises 
flowers, watches things grow, if they both know the common birds 
at sight or by their song, and if they know the common trees from 
the bark or the leaves or the fruit, if they read the newspapers and 
find out something of the geography and natural productions of 
Asia and the Philippines, because their brother went to war—in 
short, if they express themselves along the most normal lines of 
their natural interests, they are being educated to think in the right 
way. You take a roomful of these thinking children and put them 
under a teacher with a cut and dried system, a system which I have 
said can probably be found in at least one room in every com- 
munity, where the dry facts of arithmetic, geography, grammar 
and history are to be learned as facts, with little reference to the 
thought back of them, and in a few months you will find the minds 
of these children dulled. There is no light in their eyes; no spon- 
taneity of expression; no real interest in the things they study. 
Some of them never regain that interest. They become discour- 
aged and drop out of school. 

Again, if children are accustomed to memorizing facts—and 
most children in our public schools ultimately get this memory 
habit—and later come to a schoolroom where they are made to 
think, they fail. They do not know how. They can memorize 
what is in the book but they have no ideas to back the facts with. 
I wish I could bring home to you the enormity of the crime done 
to children by a system which curtails in the slightest degree the 
thinking power of your child. 

I would make a plea, then, to study the local conditions of our 
public school system and the psycholegical principles back of 
school work. You can mould public opinion and you can contro 
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theschools of your own town. You can establish mother’s meet- 
ings and you can study your own child. The good teacher needs 
your active sympathy and your hearty co-operation. In the caseof 
the poor teacher, the forty or fifty children under her are crying 
to you for assistance; will you not lend them your assistance? 
Your influence focussed along definite and intelligent lines can 
remedy every evil in the schools of yourcommunity. You cannot 
accomplish much in one year, but by never losing an opportunity 
to help you can create and mould a public sentiment which shall 
demand the best teachers for the money expended, and the best 
equipment for their use. 

Dr. John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, in speaking on 
this subject, says: “ Again, we profess the doctrine of self-activity 
as the essence of all education. Then we organize our schools on 
a basis and with methods which require self-activity only in the 
most transcendental or Pickwickian sense. Self-activity becomes 
the motto of the book on pedagogy and the teacher’s institute, and 
learning enough information to pass to the next grade becomes the 
practice of the schoolroom. Why? Is it due to the stupidity of 
the teachers, or their frivolity, that they are not suitably prepared 
for their work, that they are teaching simply to make money, to fill 
in a gap before getting married? About one part of all this put to 
nine parts of the simple fact that we fail to organize our curriculum 
and to equip our schools on the basis of opportunity and demand 
for specific, concrete expressions of selfactivity. And, once 
more, we wonder why all the pains we take with our educa- 
tional systems and all the money we put into buildings and books 
and teachers turn out morally so disproportionate a result, and lead 
us to believe that our teachers are incompetent, or our boys and 
girls largely infected with original sin. 

“Ts it not time that we devoted less attention to ethical ideas 
and to exhorting ourfteachers to give more thought and arnestness 
to the moral welfare of those under their charge? Is not the day 
ripe to ask ourselves and ask the community whether the ultimate 
responsibility is not to provide the school with the materials and 
instruments for utilizing the child’s present interests in outgo, in 
construction, in expression, that he may attain to the deeper and 
more permanent interests? Is not any other course to demand 
bricks without straw?” 

I have dwelt at length on one phase of the subject matter of 
the educational committee because there is no subject that can be 
studied to better advantage by club members than the public 
school system. 

These standing committees on education, fine arts, home 
economics, and business, as thus outlined, would unify the work of 
the state according to the principle of economy and effectiveness 
most essential to all large organizations. The spirit of organiza- 
tion is inthe air. The industrial world has been permeated by its 
influence and stands today as an expression of what has been 
accomplished by its means. The wonderful advancement in all 
lines of industry and of the arts in the last century shows what 
organization and concentration have done for the economic world. 
Can we not use the same principle to a like advantage in the socia! 
world? May we not expect similar results? 
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Mrs. Annie Booth McKinney, who has been so well known in 
connection with “Ossoli Circle” and other Knoxville, Tenn., clubs, 
and also in the G. F. W. C., has recently come into prominence as 
a writer of successful stories. The Century Company has just 
issued “Mistress Joy,’ a Mississippi historical novel of 1798 in 
which she collaborated with Mrs. Grace McGowan Cooke, the 
clever author of children’s and dialectstories. Mrs. McKinney has 
two more novels under way, one of which will be completed by mid- 
winter, 
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MINNA’S CLUB. 


By H. Annette Poole. 


INNA is my neighbor’s “second girl.” She is 
good to look at, a plump, fair-haired German 
madchen, with clear blue eyes and pink cheeks, 
and an innocent expression which leads one to 
think she “has kept her baby looks.” She is a 
very sensible and self-respecting young woman, 
by no means confining herself to her absolute and 
well-defined duties, but “taking an interest,” as 
the old expression hath it, in everything about the 
place, indoors and out. 

Perhaps both her duties and her privileges 
are more elastic than they would be in another 
family, for there are only the master and the mis- 

j tress to be suited, both elderly people, although 

the roomy old house is usually filled in summer 
with guests who come for quiet and rest rather than gaiety. 

In the time of open windows I sometimes hear Minna singing 
about her work, and in the afternoon I catch glimpses of her across 
the garden making a pleasant domestic picture as she sits sewing 
or crocheting interminable yards of lace. Sometimes she comes 
across on some errand from her mistress, and she always seems 
happy and contented, as if the world went well with her. 

But of late there has seemed an added dignity about Minna, a 
more thoughtful expression ; and, though always gentle and respect- 
ful, she seems growing in refinement of manner and word. Some 
times I notice a quaint little turn to an expression as if the new 
and better word were not quite familiar. She was always tidy, but 
I notice little touches of style that make her a very trim figure as 
she walks or wheels abroad. Altogether it is very interesting to 
watch Minna “grow.” Today she came over with a big bunch of 
pink roses from the wide garden which she enjoys as much as 
any one. 

“What a lovely afternoon, Minna,” said I, as I took them from 
her hands. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lee,” said she with a bright smile. “I should like 
to take a long ride, but it is the Saturday half-holiday, so my club 
meets. There will be some new girls there, and I am on the wel- 
coming committee, so I must be there.” 

“Verily,” thought I, as she sped back across the garden, “the 
world is indeed advancing when the very servant girls belong to 
clubs and reach out helping hands to their sisters in service.” 

“Tell me about your club, Minna,” said I, at the first conven- 
ient opportunity. “I am a club woman myself,soI am interested.” 

“T should think every one would like to be a club woman,” 
said Minna, “it is so pleasant to talk things over, and to learn 
things. ButI feel ashamed that we never thought of it ourselves, 
but waited for Miss Belden to put it into our minds that we ought 
to know each other and make it pleasant for new comers. It is so 
sad tobe astranger. I think a girl ina shop or store finds some 
one to speak to much sooner than a girl in service. 

“You know Miss Belden comes here so much to see Mrs. 
Jackson, and then I am in her Sunday School class, so one day she 
said to me, ‘ Minna, I have a new second girl and she is homesick 
I wish you would call and see her, I think you would like her.’ So 
I went and I did like her. Then Miss Belden told us she should 
think we would like to get together and have little meetings and 
pleasant social times, and out of it grew the Girls’ Club. Some of 
us work in kitchens and some in stores and factories so we have 
different things to talk about. 

“Some of the girls have homes and some live in boarding 
houses, and, oh, some of them have such a struggle to get along. 
They can do fairly well as long as they are well and work every 
day, but the least little hindrance puts them away back, and they 
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get sc discouraged. Sometimes we can help a girl get on her feet 
again, or we know of a better place for her. And do you know, 
Mrs. Lee,” and Minna’s face glowed with enthusiasm, “I believe 
we Can learn something from everybody. There isn’ta girl in the 
club from whom I haven’t caught an idea I didn’t have before. 
We all teach and we ail learn.” 

“ And what do you teach, Minn2 ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I can teach plain sewing and darning, for some of the 
poor things didn’t have an idea how to darn a stocking so it 
wouldn’t have a great bunch in it to stand on. And we have a 
mending class and when I see some of the boggles the girls make 
I am thankful my mother taught me when I was a little thing- 
But some of them haven’t mothers and some of the mothers can’t 
sew.” 

“ And what do you learn, Minna?” 

“ Oh, I joined the dressmaking class and the cookery class, 
Some of them are learning millinery and there are two or three 
who will get good places by and by. And I think it is so queer, 
that nearly every girl who joined the cookery class wanted to learn 
the fussiest, hardest things first. If I should ever have a home of 
my own,” and Miana blushed a pretty pink, “ I should like to 
know how to make good bread, and something I could afford to 
buy materials for. To be sure some of the girls think they can get 
better wages if they can do fancy cooking but Mary Higgins gave 
them a good talk about that. She isn’t very young now and she 
has laid by money and her aunt left her some, so she doesn’t go 
out to work any more but lives with her brother. 

“* Now, girls,’ she says, ‘a cook in a family has to cook all 
kinds. There’s bread and potatoes wanted as well as ices and 
Nesselrode pudding. And if you take the same pains with your 
plain cooking and haveit just right your fancy cooking will come 
right of itself, for you will have learned to be accurate, and you’ll 
have the best of rules for the fine dishes. But plain cooking takes 
judgment and if you haven’t got it your fancy cooking’!l come to 
naught. And you must keep your miad on your work whatever it 
is, for it is just as bad to let your cottage pudding burn in the oven 
while you gab with the lad that brings the meat as itis to spoil one 
that costs tentimes as much. It is the everyday work that tells 
and the mistress will have no use fora girl that does things helter 
skelter most days and puts on a spurt when there’s company. And 
all the mistresses and their daughters go to cooking school nowa- 
days. so a dinner could be got without an impudent, slack girl in 
the kitchen. And thereare things to be bought that couldn’t be 
once so families can get along and take time to choose and it’s 
only the best that will get good piaces and keep them. And its 
not the girl that sweeps in front of the furniture and just gives the 
things a whisk off with a feather duster that will get a good place 
as second girl, either.’ 

“Now that was a good talk, Mrs. Lee,” wenton Minna “but 
the girl who knew Mary well spoke up and said, ‘Oh. Mary, it is 
all very well for you to be talin’. You're well fixed, and needn’t 
do a hand’s tura to earn a cent, but it’s us that has to dig for all 
we get.’ 

“*And how do you suppose I got well fixed?” said Mary. ‘It 
wasn’t by slighting my work or putting every cent on my back, 
and half of it stuff without a bit of good wearinit. I’d as little as 
you orless when I landed here, but my old mother told me, “Mary” 
says she, ‘it’s little you’il know of the ways they have of doing 
things in that quare Ameriky, but ye can bile a pitaty, and ye can 
scrub and see that your pitaties are mealy and your scrubbing 
leaves no streaks.” And sure that was the best advice anyone 
could give me. And the trouble with half of ye is that there’s 
bones in your pitaties, and your scrubbing—well you know how it 
looks yourselves.’ Then we all laughed, but I think, Mrs. Lee, it 


was a good talk.” 


“So do I, Minna,” I said warmly, “It was a good talk for 
all young girls, those who go to school as well as those who work, 
and I shall piss it along, I suppose you have social times as well as 
study times?” 

“Oh, yes. Some of us can sing and one girl recites poetry 
beautifully, acd we dance, and enjoy ourselves generally. Then 
there are a good many things todiscuss. There are the big strikes 
for one thing. You know there are labor unions here, too, and the 
fathers and brothers of some of the girls and the sweethearts of 
others belong to them. I notice one thing, though. The girls 
with sweethearts are all for fighting and standing up for their 
rights, and net ‘being trodden upon,’ and so forth. But the girls 
who have fathers and brothers shake their heads and look sober, 
for they know what it will mean to the family to have the men out 
of work. It seems as if there were so many men for every place 
and a new lot of boys leaving school every June, and every one of 
them wanting a job. 

“But the girls can help each other there, for some of them 
know where a bundle boy is wanted and that fits in with somebody’s 
little brother who wants a place. And I was so glad to get a place 
with Mr Jackson for Margaret Becker’s father to take care of the 
house and garden. He never drinks and knows how to do the 
work well. Margaret is such a good girl. Sheis on the notion 
counter at Smith & Bennett’s. Her father gets a pension and 
with that and his earnings and Margaret’s they will be com- 
fortable. 

“Then there are some girls who never seem to get on. It isso 
hard for them to learn anything but the roughest work and they 
can’t do anything with a needle. But the club gives them some- 
thing te think about, and itis easy to help them a bit with their 
sewing. It would bea hard heart that wouldn’t. And no matter 
how stupid they seem, there isn’t one but that will drop a word now 
and then that will help somebody or give us a good thought to 
carry home with us. There is Ellen McMann. She hardly ever 
speaks and itis very hard for her to learn anything. We found 
out by accident that she has such a sweet voice to sing soft, and 
low,and she knows ever so many old songs and ballads. She 
thought we were making fun of her at first, but she has got over 
that And a beautiful thing has grown out of it. Miss Belden has 
got her a place to help take care of that little bed-ridden boy of 
Judge Stevens’s. There isa regular trained nurse, but he likes 
Ellen because she is so strong to hold him and she croons to him 
and telis him queer old stories about fairies and elves that are not 
in any books. 

“Then we talk over the things we read about in the news 
papers, the Americans and Boers and whether the Philippines is a 
good place. Some of the girls get letters from soldiers and they 
don’tall tell it the same way. And some want to know if women 
are likely to vote. The saloon question isa pretty big one to a girl 
with a drunken father, or a brother running wild. And so you see, 
Mrs. Lee, we have plenty to talk over and think about.” 

At the next meeting of the Wednesday Afternoon Club I 
spoke to Mrs. Jackson about Minna’s club. She was enthusiastic. 
“Tt is the best thing thatever happened in town,” said she. “I be- 
lieve itis doing more good than this club or the gentlemen’s Discus. 
sion Club. Some of those girls are born leaders and they are so prac- 
tical and fu!l of coamvon sense. I learn a great deal from 
looking at Minna’s side of the questions. I believe goed to 
the whole town, better homes for them and for us, will grow 
out of it.” 

But there is a certain Otto very much in evidence of late. He 
seems a stolid fellow, but of sterling quality, even if rather heavy. 
When the new little home which I see looming above the horizon 
is started, I can only hope that Mrs. Jackson may be blessed 
with another member of Minna’s club. 
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WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


HESE have now become established members 
of the club family, and like all other similar 
organizations they have their degrees of efficiency. 
In some localities they grow and flourish—out- 
wardly at least—and in others they linger for a 
time and then die of inanition. 

The working girl of this country varies 
somewhat with different localities. Ina city or 
town where most of the girls who are employed in 
factories, stores and offices have their own homes, 
the type is radically different from that in a com- 
munity where such girls are herded together in 
cheap boarding houses. But both need club 
work as a factor in their development, though such 

si sas club work may differ in form as much as the 
type of club members. Broadly speaking, factory girls may be 
divided into three classes; two of these classes small, the other 
very large. There is the little clique of girls who have certain 
advantages of home training and of education, and who, being out 
of sympathy with slang and rough ways, keep to themselves. 
Such girls as these appreciate the class work in clubs; they desire 
to improve themselves in every possible way, and are willing to 
practice self-denial to accomplish this object. They are quick to 
understand and appreciate the small points of etiquette and of 
taste in dress, which mean so much in the outward appearance. 
They are the star members of clubs, of whom the officers are 
proud, and to whom they point as examples of what the club can 
make of the working girl. 

The other small class—happily small—comprises the “tough” 
girls; those who are really bad, whose manners and language are 
objectionable, and whose character is known to be equally so. 
The clubs fight shy of them, and justly. Clubs are not reforma- 
tories, and good and respectable girls do not wish to be associated 
with the class just mentioned. Club life is not attractive to this 
type of the working girl, for, as a rule, she is content with the 
lower things. 

Between these two small classes is a great body of girls who 
may be described as simply “flighty.” They are not bad, and 
have no desire to be. Yet they are often rough in their ways, 
slangy and coarse in their speechjand devoid of good taste in dress. 
They have a limited education ; often through their own perverse 
refusal to attend school and their desire to earn money for dress 
and pleasure. Oftentimes their parents, though willing to keep 
them in school, realize as little the value of an education as the 
girls themselves and, so long as their daughters are of respecta- 
ble character, trouble themselves little about the refinements of 
life. 

It is this class of girls who are most in need of certain refining 
influences, and for whom club work is the most of a puzzle. They 
need, as one woman has expressed it, “mothering.” They cannot 
be lectured on proper conduct, for they know themselves to be 
good, straight girls, and feel insulted by what they consider an 
insinuation that they are not. They do not care for solid reading 
or for study. They do like a good time, and their idea of a good 
time is dancing, singing or chatting with other young people. They 
do not see why certain colors, fabrics and styles are unsuitable for 
the girl whose wardrobe is limited in extent, and are apt to resent 
advice on this subject if directly given. They see no harm in 
slang, and even expressions which are so close to profanity or 
vulgarity as to offend the sensitive ear do not trouble them. But 
they are jolly, good-natured, kind-hearted, always ready to help a 
friend in trouble, free-hearted and generous toa fault. They can 
be reached and refined if handled aright. Occasionally a woman 
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is born with one of those rare souls which enables her to do this 
sort of work successfully. Strong, refined, pure-hearted, she is, 
nevertheless, able to put herself in the place of the girl. She can 
shut her eyes and ears when it is necessary, and reserve her com- 
ments on the things of which she disapproves until the subject 
can be discussed in an impersonal, general way. She can be cor- 
rect in her speech, neat and tasteful in her dress and refined in her 
manner, and at the same time can enter heartily into the amuse- 
ments and occupations of the girls, so that, though never inviting 
undue familiarity, she can invite their confidence and win their 
affection as well as their respect. 

The woman in charge of a working girls’ club should be a 
woman of this kind, and in addition, a practical working woman. 
She must know what it means to earn small wages and depend 
upon them for her living. She must know, from practical experi- 
ence, that a new pair of shoes means self denial in other ways for 
a week or two, and that all the needed articles of dress cannot be 
bought at one time. She must know how and what to buy, and be 
able to impart her knowledge. If she be well read in good 
literature, so much the better, for she can lead the way up from the 
merely entertaining to something higher and better. She must be 
sympathetic, yet firm in her condemnation of what is really evil, 
‘hating the sin while loving the sinner.” She must know the rules 
of practical hygiene, and be ready to give advice when it is needed 
on matters pertaining to health. She should be a Christian 
woman; broad enough to see the good in all creeds, and wise 
enough to emphasize the points on which all Christendom agrees 
without touching unnecessarily on disputed matters. She need 
not be accomplished, or able to conduct classes in any branch of 
study, for persons can be found to do this in most communities, 
and if she has the general management of the club that is all she 
ought todo. Above all, she should be a good judge of character. 

Such a woman will gaia the love of the girls. They are quick 
to appreciate the “ big, motherly heart,” and will gradually learn to 
go to its possessor with their joys and sorrows, sure of sympathy 
and help. She will watch them without seeming to do so, and will 
take the opportunity to say the word in season—not to preach—and 
will be a power for good. She should not be left to manage the 
business affairs of the institution, very likely that is not her forte. 
But she should have a say in club matters, in the rules, the enter- 
tainments, etc. She will know, better than officers who, for one 
reason or another, are not in touch with the daily life of the girls, 
what is and is not best todo. She will assign the parts the girls 
are to take in club life without creating unnecessary friction, 
avoiding quarrels and giving to each member the part she can best 
do. Her influence will be felt all through the club work. 

This is, of course, an ideal matron or superintendent—what- 
ever the term applied to the office of supervision. Yet women 
possessing all these qualities, to a certain extent, are not impossible 
to find. Let the rich women, the women of leisure, do all they will 
for the clubs, but let them beware of trying to do work which they 
do not understand. The woman to whom a dollar is a mere 
bagatelle cannot understand the point of view of the girl to whom 
a dollar represents hours of toil. She cannot see that continual 
calls for small sums for this or that feature of club work puts many 
desirable things out of the members’ reach. The woman who has 
tried it and knows what itis is the woman to manage the club for 
the girl who earns small wages and depends upon those wages for 
her daily living. She can draw the line between the essential and 
the non-essential—between the “ must be” and the “ may be” and 
that is what is really needed to insure the success of club work 
among the working girls. 


Remember that hereafter we shall carry no name that becomes 
six months in arrears. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT. 
4A Prayer. 
The following poem, by Clinton Dangerfield, is reproduced, 
by permission, from advance sheets of the N ovember “ Century.” 


OT for the silent chief whom Death 
Gently and sedulously keeps 
Within a splendid calm; naught mars 
His well-won laurels where he sleeps. 


Rather for him who newly stands 
Half startled on a slippery height, 
Like a strong falcon which some hand 
Unhooded rudely, whom the light 
Floods unforeseen, but who shall prove 
A wide-winged strength! For him we pray: 
Give him such wisdom swift and keen | 
He shall restore us Yesterday! 


Dillon, Georgia. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


[The following verses were written in memory of our beloved 
and martyred President McKialey, by Mrs. Mary D. Blackinton, of 
West Roxbury, Mass., who has almost completed her Soth year, 
The lines were presented to the Mary Draper Chapter, D. A. R., of 
which the author is a member, and sung to the tune “America,” at 
a chapter meeting, October 12, 1901. They are commended to 
clubs everywhere. | 


ATHER, thy strength we seek, 
Fk Our hearts are faint and weak, 
With grief today, 
Our murm’ring thoughts forgive ; 
Teach us by faith to live, 
And humbly to believe 
“It is God’s way.” 


Thy wisdom may we trust, 
Knowirg thou’rt ever just 
To every one, 
And may we ever pray, 
That in our darkest day, 
We lovingly may say,— 
“His will be done.” 


Lift Thou our darkened souls, 

As time swift onward rolls. 
Heaven’s light to see,— 

To bear thy chast’ning rod, 

And tread the path he trod, 

With yearning cry, “My God, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


PRESENTED TO THE TEACHERS OF KNOTT COUNTY BY MR. AND MRS. RUFUS 
P., WILLIAMS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE Traveling Library is to be sent from one teacher to an- 
other as directed by the superintendent of schools, and may 

remain with each school two months. 

Each book may be loaned for one week. 

A person holding a book longer than two weeks shall be fined 
one cent per day. 

Applicants for books from thislibrary must pledge themselves 
to observe these rules. 

Any book lost must be reported by the teacher to the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Upon receipt of the library two postals should be sent, one to 
the superintendent of schools, one to Mrs. R. P. Williams, 86 
Washington avenue, North Cambridge, Mass. 

Also, when the library is sent to the next teacher, the one for- 
warding it should send two postals, one to the superintendent and 


ine Pettit and her friends among the mountaineers. 
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one to the donor, stating the date of its leaving and name of the 
teacher to whom it is sent. In this way the location of each library 
will be known at all times. 


Upon giving up the library each teacher is requested to send 
to Mrs. Williams a list of the books that have been most used, in 
order that additions to the library may be made of similar books. 


Editor of CLUB WOMAN. 


The above slip for a library book seems to have no connec- 
tion with your paper: In this conclusion you are wrong. It is 
entirely due to the CLUB WoMAN that a traveling library of about 
300 volumes has been sent to the teachers of Knott County, Ken- 
tucky. The books are by some of the best authors and chosen as 
supplementary reading to school work. Nearly 100 of the fascina- 
ting children’s books published by the Educational Publishing Co. 
are included in the list, as are also more than fifty from the “Home 
and School Library” of Ginn & Co., which meet the needs of the 
older pupils. 

How is the CLus WOMAN responsible for the good influence 
such a library will carry into the secluded home of the mountaineer ? 
In April was published a letter from Kentucky exceedingly interest- 
ing to me, which gave a short account of the work of Miss Kather- 
In concluding 
it said, those desiring further information can apply to Miss Pettit. 
A corresponden.e ensued which resulted in Miss Pettit extending 
an invitation to Mr. Williams and myself to visit the settlement, 
and we took the trip from Cambridge to Hindman, Ky,, to meet 
these women and those whom they are living to aid, the moun- 
taineer in his home. 

We received the proverbial hospitality of the mountaineer, 
“what he has he will share with his friend.” We found the 
people eager to learn, the teachers as anxious to come in touch with 
the best methods as those of our own state. Dear Editor, they are 
handicapped as Massachusetts never can be; theyare walled in by 
the mountains. Toreach the nearest railroad and home again, 
they must cross four high mountains twice, travel the beds of the 
streams instead of roads, and in all take a journey of nearly 100 
miles and consume at least four days. The result of these condi- 
tions is, Many remain in the hills shut away from the advancement 
of the nation except as it is carried to them by a few devoted 
friends like Miss Pettit. It would not be so pathetic if they were 
not so anxious to learn. They are ready to seize every opportunity 
offered them, and to aid them somewhat we send this library. 

The great:st need in these remote towns is a manual training 
school where mind and hand and heart can be made to do its very 
best work. The people stand ready to aid in every way possible to 
them, such aschool. The establishment of one at Hindman is the 
dearest wish of Miss Pettit. Could you come in contact with the 
people as I have and know just the influence she has, could you 
realize from the words of these “shut ins” as I did how their ideals 
were uplifted and how they strove for a better life after she and 
her co-workers had been among them, you would rally not only the 

women of Kentucky and those of sister states to aid in the estab- 
lishment of this manual training school. Such a permanent settle- 
ment work in those beautiful mountains, shut away from the world, 
would mean a new life to all. 

This is the enthusiasm the CLUB WoMAN has awakened in 


the hearts of two Massachusetts people—may her influence continue. 


We often hear the expression, “her life is worth living if only to 
have accomplished that one thing.” The CLus WomAN will have 
given the Kentucky mountain people cause for gladness that such 
a publication is circulated in the homes of club women. It speaks 
with a far more interesting tone—to hear those mountaineers praise 
the influence that brought them books—than if I had simply writ- 
ten you how much I personally enjoyed your paper. 
Mrs Rvurus P. WILLIAMS, 
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OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


MRS EMMA A. FOX. 


[Questions for this department should be sent to 21 Bag!ey avenue, 
Detroit, Mich.] 

EOULD a ballot be re-taken when the teller bas 
failed to vote (although entitled to a vote), thereby 
losing her vote, but whose vote might create a tie 
vote that would be decided by the chair ? 

No. At the proper time the presiding cfficer 
should inquire if all have voted who wish to do 
so aid then declare the ballot closed. If it is 
found that apy one entitled to a vote bas not done 
so before the ballot was closed the assembly may 
give permission to that member to deposit his 
ballot, but this should only be done before the 
ballots have been counted. The chair never de- 
cides a tie vote when the vote is taken by ballot. 
He deposits his vote when the others do or loses 
his vote. 


(a) A convention met and found its secretary, who had been 
elected at a previous meeting, was absent. Had the president a 
right to appoint a secretary to serve the entire session ? 

(b) The convention was composed of accredited delegates 
sent by affiliated clubs. Had the president the right to appoint as 
secretary one who was not a delegate, though a member of an affili- 
ated club? 

(c) If the president appointed a secretary who was not an 
accredited delegate, would such secretary be entitled to vote in 
the convention? 

(a) The president had no right to appoint a secretary. Imme- 
diately after calling the convention to order she should call atten- 
tion to the absence of the secretary and have a secretary pro tem 
elected. A person might be elected “ to serve during the absence 
of the secretary,” but should not be elected for the entire session, 
as the secretary might appear at any time. 

(band c) A person who was not a delegate might serve as 
secretary pro tem, but would not thereby acquire the right to vote. 


When the report of a certain committee was called for, and 
the chairman rose to read the report, a member said “I object,” 
meaning that he objected to the reception of the report, and 
explained that this was not properly the report of the committee, 
as the committee had never been called together. What should 
the chairman do at such a time? 

He might assume to decide for the assembly either that the 
report would or would not be received at that time, his decision, of 
course, subject to a point of order; or he might say, “The question 
is on the reception of the report,” and proceed to take a vote to 
ascertain the wishes of the assembly. The member who said “ I 
object” would have been more parliamentary had he raised a point 
of order. 


Our constitution reads thus: The directors shall have entire 
charge of affairs. It also states just when regular meetings shall 
be held, but makes no mention of extra or evening meetirgs. Is 
it constitutional, then, for a chairman of a board of directors with 
the club president to make a program for a year’s work and without 
consulting the club or the full board of directors arrange for two 
extra evening meetings? Each of these meetings costs $25 or 
more, and in the minds of some of the members establishes a 
dangerous precedent. Why shonid not this innovation be brovght 
before the club? In what other way, if row illegal, may we who 
wish order restored out of chaos make the action of our chairman 


legal ? 
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The clause of the constitution giving the directors “ entire 
charge of affairs” does not justify them in having meetings of the 
club at times other than those provided for by the club, nor in 
ignoring or violating any rules of the club. In matters included 
within the jurisdiction of the board, the chairman, either with or 
without the club president, has no right to act independently of 
the board. The best that can be done towards making the action 
of the chairman legal is to introduce a resolution in the club 
endorsing her action. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
ANOTHER STUDY IN EPIC POETRY. 
The Bylinas or Epic Songs of Russia. 

Introduction : 

1. Evolution in literature. 

2. Russia a home of modern folk-epics. 
Discussion : 

1. Early collections of Russian epic songs. 

2. Experiences of Petr Rybnikof. 

3. Four cycles of Russian epic songs. 

(1) The Elder Heroes. 

(2) The cycle of Valdimir or Kief. 

(3) The cycle of Novgorod. 

(4) The cycle of Moscow. 

4. The Elder Heroes. 
5. The cycle of Kief. 

(1) Thestory of the ballad: “ Quiet Dunai Ivanovich.” 

(2) Resemblances to ballads of other countries. 

(3) Characteristics of these ballads: Visible motion, 
rapidity, direct beginning, epic heightening, epic 
formulae, tone of the epic. 

(4) Place of composition of this cycle and that of 
Novgorod. 

. The cycle of Moscow. 
7. The only written epic, “ The Word of Igor’s Troop.” 
8. The Rassian social gatherings: The Posidyelka and the 

Khorovod. A Russian play-sorg. 

9. Music of the ballads. 

10. Melancholy in Russian Sorgs. 
Cor.clusion : 

1. Russia long isolated. 

2. Her place in modern literary /if-. 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
I. Russian: 

1. “Russia” in Encyclopedia Brittannica. 

2. Russian Literature, by Archibald Cary Coolidge; Cham- 
ber’s Encyclopedia. 

3. Languages and literature of the Slavic Nations, Talvi, 
New York, Geo. P. Putnam, 1850. 

4. Le Grande Encyclopedia, Vol. 8, p. 154. 

5. Geschichte der Russischen Litteratur von Alexander, von 
Reinholdt, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 15 93. 

. Historical Survey of Russian Literature, by Orest Miller. 

7. Stimmen des Russischen Velks in Liedera von P. von 
Goetze, Stuttgart, 1828. 

8. Gottingen, Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1872, I, p. 949; Review 
of Ralston’s Songs of the Russian People, by Felix 
Leibricht. 

g. Storia della Litteratura Russa, pcr Stephano Scevirefe 
Guiseppe Rubini, 1862, p. 61 ff. 

10. Le Revue Critique, 1876, April, p 276, by Louis Leger. 

11. Le Revue Critique, 1876, June, p. 3yo, Rambaud. (In 
correspondence.) 
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12. La Russié Epique, par Alfred Rambaud, Paris, ’96. 

13. William Wollner, Untersuchungen uber die Volksepik 
der Grossraussen Leipzig, 1879. : 

14. Hilferding, Die Epischen Lieder von Onega, 1873. 

15. The Epic Songs of Russia, by Isabel Glorence Hap- 
good, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 

16. Songs of the Russian People, by W. R. S. Ralston, Lon- 
don, Ellis & Green. 

17. Danilov, Old Russian Songs. 
the melodies.) 

II. Slavic in general. 

1. Balalaika, von W. von Waldbruhl, Leipzig, 1848. 

2. Characteristic Features of Russianand Slavic Poetry, with 
specimens, by J. S. C.de Radius, 1854. 

3. Specimens of the Polish Poets, with notes and observations, 
by John Bowring, London, 1827. 

4. Cheskian Anthology, history of the poetical literature of 
Bohemia, by John Bowring, with specimens. 

5. Servian Popular Poetry, translated by John Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1827. 

6. Slavische Volkslieder, by Wenzig, Halle, 1830. 

+. Les Chants Historiques de L’Ukraine, Chodzko, Paris, 
1879. 

8. Music—2z—(May-—October) 1892, p. 280. 

g. Music—4—(May-—October) 1893, p. 123. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 


Among the most interesting lectures given at the University of 
Chicago last summer were those by Professor George Howland on 
“Travels in Italy and Spain.” These were illustrated with num- 
erous stereopticon views and Professor Howland’s beautiful and 
interesting descriptions of the life and art of these two countries, 
with which he is so familiar, made the lectures very entertaining 
and instructive. He began with the haunts of the Brownings, 
then showed views of San Marino, the Garibaldi statue, beautiful 
view across the Adriatic, and gave a most charming account of 
this republic that is 1500 years old. The views on “Seville” were 
especially attractive—the Alhambra and the palace of Charles V., 
while the life of Seville was fully described. “The University at 
Barcelona, with Numerous Castles in Spain,” proved another inter- 
esting lecture. The last one on Madrid contrined many views of 
churches, cathedrals and exquisite paintings and statues. This 


(This is in Russian with 


will make a most interesting course of lectures for any woman’s — 


club studying Italy or Spain, and I urge any club interested to 
correspond with Professor George Howland of the Romance 
Department of the University of Chicago. He has spent much 
time in these countries and his scholarly attainments in art and lit- 
erature enable him to present this knowledge in a most delightful 


manner. 


Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, ot the University of Chicago, is 
spending the winter in Berlin. She has promised to send our 
department an interesting sketch of the work of women’s clubs in 


Germany. 


The Wednesday Club of Galveston, Tex., is taking a course in 
“George Eliot and Alfred Tennyson” planned by this department. 
Another woman’s club in Abilene, Tex is taking a course in 
“German Literature and Art.” 


A wicked club husband who read our note in the CLup 
WomaAN last month anent Mrs. Helmuth’s not having been angry 
with her husband writes, “Ask her how much of the twenty-five 
years Dr. Helmuth was angry with her ” But then, he does not 
know the noted surgeon. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN. 


HE Registry Bureau of the N. S. N. E. W. at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., 
proved, as was expected, a most successful plan 
for bringing together women of New England 
ancestry from all over the country, thus strength- 
ening and extending the society through the 

_ formation of branches. From the opening of 
the bureau in July to the close of the exposition 
registration has averaged fifty per day, and great 
interest has been expressed in the fraternal rela- 
tions which the society represents. 


the original constitution the formation of 
branches was not possible, on account of the 
large fee required by the parent society. A year 
ago the new constitution was adopted permitting branches to'decide 
their own financial plans, the parent society demanding only that 
the “ Eligibility Clause” and the “ Aims and Purpose Clause” be 
alaw withall. Branch formation has since then been “in the 
air,” and the Buffalo Exposition offered a most favorable oppor- 
tunity for diffusing knowledge concerning it. The president and 
committee were not slow in recognizing this, and the results, as 
above stated, have been most gratifying. 

Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, 243 West Ninety-ninth street, New 
York city, is chairman of this committee, and all who desire 
information regarding this work should address her. 

Work in the parent society started up last month with a very 
fine attendance, and the enthusiasm and earnestness shown 
bespeaks a profitable year. The new president, Mrs. John Van 
Sickle, has her duties well in hand and has a carefully selected 
committee ready to help push the interests of the society. All the 
meetings will, as usual, be held at Delmonico’s. They will include, 
beside the social, literary and musical gatherings and lunches,a 
greater philanthropical work than ever before, partly on account of 
the scholarship fund which is destined to do so much good in 
helping educate New England girls. 

The society was well represented at the New York State Fed- 
eration of Clubs which met in Buffalo last month. 


E. M. L. 
a 
UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 
OF 1812. 


THE Louisiana society of U S.D.1776 and 1812 
held their last meeting before adjourning for the 
summer at Chalmette Monument grounds, where 
the famous battle of New Orleans was fought. The 
charms of the vernal season added to the pl-asure 
of the occasion. Committees reported what they 
had done. A new flag had been bought for the 
monument, which was first unfurled in honor of 
President McKinley, as he passed on his river 
trip, and the band on board serenaded it. A bas 
ket of flowers was sent in the name of the’society 
to Mrs. McKinley. We also contributed $5 to 
the Massachusetts society for the frigate Consti- 
tution. After the routine of business, under the 
glorious oaks on a carpet of clover to the music 
of a bird serenade, a grand lunch was enjoyed. 

Our first meeting was held October 1, 1901, at which a set of 
resolutions were passed commemorative of the death of Presiden- 
McKinley. We have also prepared a petition to present to the 
United States Congress, asking for an appropriation to complete 


The society is but eight years old. Under . 
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Chalmette Monument and make a natura) park of the grounds. 

This monument is in memory of those who fell in the battle of 

New Orleans. Mrs. JNO. B. RiCHARDSON, 
President Louisiana Society. 


Following is the correct list of officers of the society for the 
state of Vermont: 

President, Mrs. Clarence F. Jenne; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Jacob George Ullery; second vice-president, Mrs. Henry E. Bond ; 
secretary, Mrs. George B. White; treasurer, Mrs. Frank C. Field, 
all of Brattleboro ; auditor, Mrs. George Morse Love of Newfane; 
registrar, Miss Della Maria Sherman, and historian, Mrs. J. Gilbert 
Stafford, ot Brattleboro. 

While at Concord, Mass., where the first strike for liberty was 
made, the news of the assassination of President McKinley reached 
Mrs. Wm. Gerry Slade, president of the National Society of United 
States Daughters of 1812, who immediately sent the following 
dispatch : 

The National Society of United States Daughters of 1812 
sends heartfelt griet and sympathy to its honored member, Mrs. 


McKinley. 
(Signed) Mrs. Wm. GERRY SLADE, 


Nauonal President. 

The New York state society, of which Mrs. S!ad: is also presi- 
dent, sent a magnificent floral design representing the insignia of 
the society, the star and anchor tied with wide ribbons of tIne and 
gray. Across the top was the year with the words, “New York 
State.” 

The social work of the New York State Society, as arranged 
for the winter, will be in the form of threeluncheons, December 19, 
which is Honor Day, February 19 and April 19; also a lawn fete 
June 18. These as usual will be under the able chairmanship of 
Mrs. Allen T. Nye, first vice-president. 

The principal work of the society at present is to furnish the 
drawing room in the new naval building in Brooklyn, which is 
being erected by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Army and Navy, 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

S. E. Puic, Historian. 


NOTES. 


Try a few hundred dollars in mining. You chance it in every- 
thing else. Your bank might fail, or you might lose it. See the 
Circle Mining ad herein. 


Will exchanges and others please remember that the name of 
this periodical is THE CLUB WOMAN—not the “Boston Club 
Woman.” It is not a local paper either, in name or aim, and there 
is now no other “Club Woman” published. | 

The Nashaway Woman’s Club, of Nashua, N. H., has the 
prettiest year book we have yetseen. The corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Katharine M. Thayer, is an artist, and three of her 
charming sketches embellish its pages, while the attractive type 
and press work and the dainty heliotrope cover make an exceed- 
ingly handsome combination. The year’s program is a fine one, 
too. 


Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, who will be remembered as a 
very efficient president for two years of the Maine Federation, is 
now a resident of Los Angeles, where it will be one of the pleasures 
of visiting club women next spring to meet her. Mrs. Porter is 
one of the directors of the Los Angeles “Herald,” in which her 
interest is so great that she has established one of the best club 
departments in the country. It was from her columns that the 
description of Los Angeles club houses in our September number 
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was taken. Mrs. Porter also edits the “Sunday Magazine” con 
nected with the “Herald.” 


The Ladi-s’ Aid Association of Malden Hospital—rememhered 
by club women as having taken part in entertaining the New Eng- 
land Conference of Clubs in the Malden Auditorium in the spring — 
is to issue a souvenir book in connection with a “Carnival of Holi- 
days” for the endowment oi a bed in the hospital. The book will 
be unique, copyrighted, and all articles will be written expressly for 
it. Besides programs, committees, etc., it will contain much delight- 
ful reading matter by such writers as F. Hopkinson Smith, Mabel 
Loomis Todd, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Alice Brown and others 
and also a symposium on “What Is Life,” and a collection of cook- 
ing recipes by club women of Maiden. The book will serve as a 
model for other clubs and can be ordered in advance by mail of 
Mrs. Chas. H. Sprague of Malden. Twenty-five cents per copy. 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, Mass., opened a season 
of prospective success with a business meeting on Friday, Octoner 
4. Its eight departments of art, literature, music, current events, 
civics, philanthropy, home education, give ample scope for varied 
work and its hour of social intercourse at each, promotes friendly 
companionship. Prominent in the work of the club the past sea- 
son has been the summer kindergarten where 100 children from 
the more humble localities of the city have been brought together 
through the hot weather for recreation and instruction. This has 
proved a most satisfactory charity, not only to the children, but to 
the worn and weary mothers, who have thus been relieved fora 
few hours. In connection with this work a series of M >thers’ meet- 
ings have been given, when a pleasing entertainment and light 
refreshments have been provided, giving the mothers a glimpse of 
pleasure which they would not otherwise have. The Radcliffe 
Scholarship Fund has been substantially increased and various 
local charities assisted. | 


Club women everywhere are interested in Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie’s new book “The Beleaguered Forest.” Mrs. Peattie was 
a journalist and a club woman long before she became an author 
and a club lecturer, so that she has come to have a large and ap- 
proving audience among club women, especially in the Middle and 
Western states. Her new story is marked by a peculiar charm of 
expression and delicacyof feeling. There is a great deal of “out- 
doors” in it, and the witchery of the woods, which this author has 
the happy art of sifting through her story. “The Beleaguered 
Forest” is not a novel—it is a romance; it is not a romance—it is 
apoem. It is all that is fanciful, imaginative, picturesque, insub- 
stantial. It is light, yet tragic; it is vaporous, but the vapors have 
color—they are mists dyed with sunset hues, clouds that take 
strange shapes and gleam with lightning flashes. Read it, every- 
one who has heard Mrs. Peattie from the platform; read it, every- 
body who hasn’t; for then you will be sure to want to behold this 
woman with the subtle insight into other women’s characters. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1 50. 


THE STEADY SUBSCRIBER. 


(ADAPTED TO OUR PURPOSE.) 
He’ dear to my heart is the steady subscriber 
Who pays in advance at the birth of each year, 
Who lays down her dollar and offers it gladly, 
And casts ’round the office a halo of cheer. 
She never says, “Stop it; | cannot afford it;” 
Nor, “I’m getting more papers now than I can read ;” 
But always says, “Send it, the fam ly like it, 
In fact, we all think it a club woman’s need; ” 
How welcome she is when she steps in the sanctum ! 
How she makes my heart throb, how she makes my eyes 
dance! 
I outwardly thank her, I inwardly bless her— 
The steady subscriber who pays in advance, 
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12. La Russié Epique, par Alfred Rambaud, Paris, ’96. 

13. William Wollner, Untersuchungen uber die Volksepik 
der Grossraussen Leipzig, 1879. 

14. Hilferding, Die Epischen Lieder von Onega, 1873. 

15. The Epic Songs of Russia, by Isabel Glorence Hap- 
good, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 

16. Songs of the Russian People, by W. R. S. Ralston, Lon- 
don, Ellis & Green. 

17. Danilov, Old Russian Songs. (This is in Russian with 
the melodies.) 

II. Slavic in general. 
. Balalaika, von W. von Waldbruhl, Leipzig, 1848. 

2. Characteristic Features of Russianand Slavic Poetry, with 
specimens, by J. S. C.de Radius, 1854. 

3. Specimens of the Polish Poets, with notes and observations, 
by John Bowring, London, 1527. 

4. Cheskian Anthology, history of the poetical literature of 
Bohemia, by John Bowring, with specimens. 

5. Servian Popular Poetry, translated by John Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1827. 

6. Slavische Volkslieder, by Wenzig, Halle, 1830. 

7. Les Chants Historiques de L’Ukraine, Chodzko, Paris, 
1879. 

8. Music—2—(May-—October) 1892, p. 280. 

g. Music—4—(May-—October) 1893, p. 123. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 


Among the most interesting lectures given at the University of 


Chicago last summer were those by Professor George Howland on 
“Travels in Italy and Spain.” These were illustrated with num- 
erous stereopticon views and Professor Howland’s beautiful and 
interesting descriptions of the life and art of these two countries, 
with which he is so familiar, made the lectures very entertaining 
and instructive. He began with the haunts of the Brownings, 
then showed views of San Marino, the Garibaldi statue, beautiful 
view across the Adriatic, and gave a most charming account of 
this republic that is 1500 years old. The views on “Seville” were 
especially attractive—the Alhambra and the palace of Charles V., 
while the life of Seville was fully described. “The University at 
Barcelona, with Numerous Castles in Spain,” proved another inter- 
esting lecture. The last one on Madrid contrined many views of 
churches, cathedrals and exquisite paintings and statues. This 
will make a most interesting course of lectures for any woman’s 
club studying Italy or Spain, and I urge any club interested to 
correspond with Professor George Howland of the Romance 
Department of the University of Chicago. He has spent much 
time in these countries and his scholarly attainments in art and lit- 
erature enable him to present this knowledge in a most delightful 


manner. 


Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, ot the University of Chicago, is 
spending the winter in Berlin. She has promised to send our 
department an interesting sketch of the work of women’s clubs in 


Germany. 


The Wednesday Club of Galveston, Tex., is taking a course in 
“George Eliot and Alfred Tennyson” planned by this department. 
Another woman’s club in Abilene, Tex is taking a course in 
“German Literature and Art.” 


oa 


A wicked club husband who read our note in the CLup 
WomaAN last month anent Mrs. Helmuth’s not having been angry 
with her husband writes, “Ask her how much of the twenty-five 
years Dr. Helmuth was angry with her ” But then, he does not 
know the noted surgeon. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN. 


HE Registry Bureau of the N. S. N. E. W. at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., 
proved, as was expected, a most successful plan 
for bringing together women of New England 
ancestry from all over the country, thus strength- 
ening and extending the society through the 
formation of branches. From the opening of 
the bureau in July to the close of the exposition 
registration has averaged fifty per day, and great 
interest has been expressed in the fraternal rela- 
tions which the society represents. 

The society is but eight years old. Under 
the original constitution the formation of 
branches was not possible, on account of the 
large fee required by the parent society. A year 

ago the new constitution was adopted permitting branches to'decide 
their own financial plans, the parent society demanding only that 
the “ Eligibility Clause” and the “ Aims and Purpose Clause” be 
alaw withall. Branch formation has since then been “in the 
air,” and the Buffalo Exposition offered a most favorable oppor- 
tunity for diffusing knowledge concerning it. The president and 
committee were not slow in recognizing this, and the results, as 
above stated, have been most gratifying. 

Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, 243 West Ninety-ninth street, New 
York city, is chairman of this committee, and all who desire 
information regarding this work should address her. 

Work in the parent society started up last month with a very 
fine attendance, and the enthusiasm and earnestness shown 
bespeaks a profitable year. The new president, Mrs. John Van 
Sickle, has her duties well in hand and has a carefully selected 
committee ready to help push the interests of the society. All the 
meetings will, as usual, be held at Delmonico’s. They will include, 
beside the social, literary and musical gatherings and lunches,a 
greater philanthropical work than ever before, partly on account of 
the scholarship fund which is destined to do so much good in 
helping educate New England girls. 

The society was well represented at the New York State Fed- 
eration of Clubs which met in Buffalo last month. 


E. M. L. 
| a 
UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 
OF 1812. 


a THE Louisiana society of U S.D.1776and 1812 
held their last meeting before adjourning for the 
summer at Chalmette Monument grounds, where 
the famous battle of New Orleans was fought. The 
charms of the vernal season added to the pl-asure 
of the occasion. Committees reported what they 
had done. A new flag had been bought for the 
monument, which was first unfurled in honor of 
President McKinley, as he passed on his river 
trip, and the band on board serenaded it. A bas 
ket of flowers was sent in the name of the’society 
to Mrs. McKinley. We also contributed $5 to 
the Massachusetts society for the frigate Consti- 
tution. After the routine of business, under the 
glorious oaks on a carpet of clover to the music 
of a bird serenade, a grand lunch was enjoyed. 

Our first meeting was held October 1, 1901, at which a set of 
resolutions were passed commemorative of the death of Presiden- 
McKinley. We have also prepared a petition to present to the 
United States Congress, asking for an appropriation to complete 
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Chalmette Monument and make a natura) park of the grounds. 

This monument is in memory of those who fell in the battle of 

New Orleans. Mrs. JNO. B. RiCHARDSON, 
President Louisiana Society. 


Following is the correct list of officers of the society for the 
state of Vermont: 

President, Mrs. Clarence F. Jenne; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Iacob George Ullery; second vice-president, Mrs. Henry E. Bond; 
secretary, Mrs. George B. White; treasurer, Mrs. Frank C. Field, 
all of Brattleboro; auditor, Mrs. George Morse Love of Newfane; 
registrar, Miss Della Maria Sherman, and historian, Mrs. J. Gilbert 
Stafford, ot Brattleboro. 

While at Congord, Mass., where the first strike for liberty was 
made, the news of the assassination of President McKinley reached 
Mrs. Wm. Gerry Slade, president of the National Society of United 
States Daughters of 1812, who immediately sent the following 
dispatch : 

The National Society of United States Daughters of 1812 
sends heartfelt griet and sympathy to its honored member, Mrs. 


McKinley. 
(Signed) Mrs. WM. GERRY SLADE, 


Nauonal President. 

The New York state society, of which Mrs. Slad- is also presi- 
dent, sent a magnificent floral design representing the insignia of 
the society, the star and anchor tied with wide ribbons of blne and 
gray. Across the top was the year with the words, “New York 
State.” 

The social work of the New York State Society, as arranged 
for the winter, will bein the form of threeluncheons, December 19, 
which is Honor Day, February 19 and April 19; also a lawn fete 
June 18. These as usual will be under the able chairmanship of 
Mrs. Allen T. Nye, first vice-president. 

The principal work of the society at present is to furnish the 
drawing room in the new naval building in Brooklyn, which is 
being erected by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Army and Navy, 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

S. E. PuicG, Historian. 
4 


NOTES. 


Try a few hundred do!lars in mining. You chance it in every- 
thing else. Your bank might fail, or you might lose it. See the 
Circle Mining ad herein. 


Will exchanges and others please remember that the name of 
this periodical is THE CLUB WoOMAN—not the “Boston Club 
Woman.” Itis not a local paper either, in name or aim, and there 
is now no other “Club Woman” published. 

The Nashaway Woman’s Ciub, of Nashua, N. H., has the 
prettiest year book we have yetseen. The corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Katharine M. Thayer, is an artist, and three of her 
charming sketches embellish its pages, while the attractive type 
and press work and the dainty heliotrope cover make an exceed- 
ingly handsome combination. The year’s program is a fine one, 
too. 

Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, who will be remembered as a 
very efficient president for two years of the Maine Federation, is 
now a resident of Los Angeles, where it will be one of the pleasures 
of visiting club women next spring to meet her. Mrs. Porter is 
one of the directors of the Los Angeles “Herald,” in which her 
interest is so great that she has established one of the best club 
departments in the country. It was from her columns that the 
description of Los Angeles club houses in our September number 
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was taken. Mrs. Porter also edits the “Sunday Magazine” con 
nected with the “H-rald.” 


The Ladivs’ Aid Association of Malden Hospital—remembhered 
by club women as having taken part in entertaining the New Eag- 
land Conference of Clubs in the Malden Auditorium in the spring — 
is to issue a souvenir book in connection with a “Carnival of Holi- 
days” for the endowment of a bed in the hospital. The book will 
be unique, copyrighted, and all articles will be written expressly for 
it. Besides programs, committees, etc., it will contain much delight- 
ful reading matter by such writers as F. Hopkinson Smith, Mabel 
Loomis Todd, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Alice Brown and others 
and also a symposium on “What Is Life,” and a collection of cook- 
ing recipes by club women of Malden. The book will serve as a 
model for other clubs and can be ordered in advance by mail of 
Mrs. Chas. H. Sprague of Malden. Twenty-five cents per copy. 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, Mass., opened a season 
of prospective success with a business meeting on Friday, Octoner 
4. Its eight departments of art, literature, music, current events, 
civics, philanthropy, home education, give ample scope for varied 
work and its hour of social intercourse at each, promotes friendly 
companionship. Prominent in the work of the club the past sea- 
son has been the summer kindergarten where 100 children from 
the more humble localities of the city have been brought together 
through the hot weather for recreation and instruction. This has 
proved a most satisfactory charity, not only to the children, but to 
the worn and weary mothers, who have thus been relieved fora 
few hours. In connection with this work a series of M >thers’ meet- 
ings have been given, when a pleasing entertainment and lI:ght 
refreshments have been provided, giving the mothers a glimpse of 
pleasure which they would not otherwise have. The Radcliffe 
Scholarship Fund has been substantially increased and various 
local charities assisted. 


Club women everywhere are interested in Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie’s new book “The Beleaguered Forest.” Mrs. Peattie was 
a journalist and a club woman long before she became an author 
and a club lecturer, so that she has come to have a large and ap- 
proving audience among club women, especially in the Middle and 
Western states. Her new story is marked by a peculiar charm of 
expression and delicacyof feeling. There is a great deal of “out- 
doors” in it, and the witchery of the woods, which this author has 
the happy art of sifting through her story. “The Beleaguered 
Forest” is not a novel—it is a romance; it is not a romance—it is 
apoem. It is all that is fanciful, imaginative, picturesque, insub- 
stantial. It is light, yet tragic; it is vaporous, but the vapors have 
color—they are mists dyed with sunset hues, clouds that take 
strange shapes and gleam with lightning flashes. Rz-ad it, every- 
one who has heard Mrs. Peattie from the platform; read it, every- 
body who hasn’t; for then you will be sure to want to behold this 
woman with the subtle insight into other women’s characters. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1 50. 


THE STEADY SUBSCRIBER. 


(ADAPTED TO OUR PURPOSE.) 
He’ dear to my heart is the steady subscriber 
Who pays in advance at the birth of each year, 
Who lays down her dollar and offers it gladly, 
And casts round the office a halo of cheer. 
She never says, “Stop it; | cannot attord it;” 
Nor, “I’m getting more papers now than I can read;” 
But always says, “Send it, the fam ly like it, 
In fact, we all think it a club woman’s need; ” 
How welcome she is when she steps in the sanctum ! 
How she makes my heart throb, how she makes my eyes 
dance! 
I outwardly thank her, I inwardly bless her— 
The steady subscriber who pays in advance, ‘ 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
MRS. DIMIES T. S. DENISON, 
157 West ro3rd Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


ECOND VICE-PRESIDENT : 


MISS MARGARET J. EVANS, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


OCTOBER has brought the work of the 
local biennial board of the General Federation 
under good headway. The state press is now 
beginning to interest itself in the coming con- 
vention, and many pleasant things have been 
published in regard to the value of this great 
meeting in southern California in 1902. 

Articles upon the color line and upon re- 
organization are arousing general interest upon the coast, and both 
sides of these important questions are being intelligently con- 
sidered. 

The Woman’s Parliament of southern California held its 
tenth annual session in Los Angeles the first week in October. 
Among the interesting subjects discussed was “Our Biennial,” by 
Mrs. Ernest K. Foster, recording secretary of the local biennial 
board. Mrs. Foster presented very cleverly many matters relating 
to the coming convention, dwelling upon its value to the coast. 
“The history of these biennials has been one unbroken crescendo,” 
she said, “and the last one held at Milwaukee in 1900 was splen- 
didly planned and carried out.” Mrs. Foster further elucidated 
many points relating to biennial work. This parliament includes 
the seven southern counties of the state and through it women in 
all the remote districts are brought in touch with club move- 
ments. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette is just completing alecture tour in the 
North, touching Federation work. Mrs. Burdette is keenly alive 
to the uniting of the interests of both the North and the South in 
the work. Mrs. J. E. Cowles, the president of the local board, has 
but just returned from San Francisco, where she has also been for 
some weeks engaged in biennial interests. 

While all the committees of the local biennial board are not 
quite filled yet many of them have already commenced active work. 
The committee on finance, of which Mrs. W. L. Graves is chair- 
man, has been completed with the following names: Mmes. L. W. 
Blinn, T. D. Stimson, A. C. Braley, T. T. Knight, Berthold Baruch 
and Wing Fillmore. 

The following chairmen of committees have been appointed: 
Platform, Miss Jennie E. Collier; reception, Mrs. R. H. Herron 
with Mrs. C. C. Carpenter as assistant; decoration, Mrs. R. W. 
Burnham; hospitality, Mrs. S. S. Salisbury with Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman as assistant; auditor, Mrs. W. C. Patterson with Mrs. 
Calendar as assistant; trains, Mrs. Z. D. Mathus; bureau or 
information, Mrs. G. H. Wadleigh with Mrs. J. F. Conant as 
assistant; program, Mrs. Frank Gibson, with Mrs. J. W. Hen- 
dricks as assistant; transportation, Mrs. Chas. Prager; hotels, 
Mrs. Frank Wiggins with Mrs. Sherman Wiggins as assistant; 
Mrs. W. W. Truitt is assistant upon tickets, Mrs. J. H. Cranford 
upon badges and Mrs. Geo. Sinsabaugh upon art. The chairman 
upon the art committee is the chairman of the program committee 
of the Los Angeles Ruskin Art Club, Miss Abby Wadleigh, who is 
now in northern California working with zest upon the details of an 
exhibition which bids fair to be of great interest during the biennial. 
Los Angeles is the possessor of many rare and priceless objects of 


RECORDING SECRETARY: 


MRS, EMMA. A. FOX, 
21 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY : 
MRS. GEORGE W. KENDRICK, 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREASURER : 
MRS. EMMA M. VAN VECHTEN, 
1110 Second Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


AUDITOR: 
MRS. GEORGE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


virtu and every pains is being taken to bring together a finer exhi- 
bition than has ever been seen upon the coast. 
ELLA H. ENDERLEIN, 
Club correspondent Local Biennial Board, 1033 Ingraham 
street, Los Angeles. 


The Wednesday Club of San Diego, Cal., president, Mss. P. 
Morse, 2038 C street, San Diego, Cal., has been admitted to the 
G. F.W.C. The corresponding secretary is Miss Ann B Winn, 
Eighth and Cedar streets, San Diego, and the club contains forty 
active and twenty associate members. 


There will be a meeting of the program committee of the 
General Federation at Hotel Majestic, New York, November 9. — 


The executive board meets November 11 and 12 at the same 


place. 


STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


I NTEREST in the sixth biennial is made evident by the receipt 

of many letters of inquiry in regard to method of joining Gen- 
eral Federation. 

Many applications for the Milwaukee report’are received from 
Washington, Oregon and Arizona as well as California. State 
Federation is also gaining in membership, nine clubs having 
joined since the publication of the year book last April. These 
clubs represent a membership of 267, which brings the total mem- 
bership to 6647. The Los Angeles district of State Federation is 
the largest in the state in membership and the best organized for 
work. 

The work done by the committee on traveling libraries would 
be a credit to many a state older in Federation. There are thirty 
clubs in this district representing a membership of 2150, which is 
equivalent to almost one-third of the membership of the entire 
state. The state executive board has accepted with regret the 
resignation of the vice-president, Mrs. C. N. Flint. Mrs. Flint has 
been a potent factor in Federation work, and it is due to her energy 
and faithfulness that this district is the best organized in the state. 
Miss Ellen F. Thompson, of the Pasadena Shakespeare Club, will 
succeed Mrs. Flint. A valuable accession to the list of Los Angeles 
club women is Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, recent president of the 
Maine Federation. In the yearthat Mrs. Porter has been with us 
she has given most efficient service in the interests of club work as 
editor of the club department in the Los Angeles “Herald,” prov- 
ing herself a woman of broad and liberal sympathies, and possess- 
ing rare tact and discernment. 

A more recent accession is Mrs. Strickland Clark, originally of 
Detroit, but who for ten years has been distinguished as a lecturer 
upon parliamentary law. The ovation given Mrs. Clark at the 
meeting of the woman’s parliament of southern California October 
8 and 9 proves that the women of Los Angeles regard her as an 
acquisition to club circles. Her coming to Los Angeles to reside 
is certainly most fortunate for the women who wish careful drill 
preparatory to the sixth biennial. 
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Mrs. J. E. Cowles, the new president of thelocal board, is enter- 
ing upon her duties with an energy which betokens success. She 
is fortunate as the possesser of tact as well as a delightful person- 
ality which will win her the loyalty and cordial support of local 
club women. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, the state president, left California 
October 5, to be absent until February. Mrs. Burdette will accom- 
pany her husband on his lecture tour, which will extend through 
the Southern, Eastern and Middle states and as far West as Denver. 
Before leaving, Mrs. Burdette attended an executive board meet- 
ing in San Francisco, also the meeting of the program commiitee 
for the state biennial which will convene in San Frarcisco Feb- 
ruary 6. While in the North, Mrs. Burdette addressed the club 
women of San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton and Sacramento. 
At the state capital she was honored by being given the use of 
the senate chamber which is the first time this room has been ten- 
dered to an organization of women. 

While Mrs. Burdette foregoes the comfort and charm of a 
California winter, she will be brought into touch with many club 
women and will doubtless add to her already large list of friends 
and admirers. Mary E. STILSON. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the New Jersey State Federa- 

tion of Woman’s Clubs will be held at Orange, October 31 
and November 1, Thursday and Friday. The constitution pre- 
scribes that the meetings shall take place in October and the nec- 
essary business will therefore be transacted on the first day. Owing 
to conventions of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
which many club women would wish to attend, it seemed best to 
hold our meetings at the very end of the month. 

For the rest, this is an off year as regards the election of 
officers. In New Jersey the general officers are elected biennially, 
while some change in the execntive board is provided for by the 
arrangement of the terms of office of the nine directors. These 
are elected to serve three years, three being chosen at each annual 


meeting. 
Doubtless much interest will be felt in the proposed revision 


of the constitution, especially as the committee (Miss Mary 
McKeen, chairman), having this matter in charge, have recom- 
mended, with the approval of the executive board, an increase of 
the fees paid by the clubs to the Federation. How to give the 
best possible programs at the smallest possible cost is the problem 
which faces our executive board, and the solution has often been 


found in the generosity of the state president, assisted, perhaps, by 
some other officer. Women are so used to being supported by 
father and husband that they often fail to realize when banded 
together in associations that it is not the proper and dignified 
attitude for such a body to receive gifts instead of paying its own 
way. Of course, the small funds at the disposal of many women 
make it difficult for them to pay out much. In that case, however, 
should they not be willing to receive only as much as they are able 
topay for. In the young and struggling days of tear clubs 
this eleemosynary attitude had some reason. But now-that they 
have beccme a power in the land they must learn business methods. 
They must learn, too, that to receive something for nothing—or 
for less than its value, is demoralizing. — 

Our program committee, Miss Elizabeth Vermilye of Engle- 
wood, chairman, has provided a program that promises to be very 
interesting. New Jersey will again take up the anti-polygamy 
question, in which we have already shown our interest at several 
conventions. We shal! congratulate ourselves over the rescue of 
the Palisades, due largely to the persistent energy of New Jersey 
women, on changes in the school law, helped on by our department 
of education, and on other matters to be mentioned in my next. 

The program for October 31 is as follows : Morning—Openin 
exercises, invocation, address of welcome, response, reports 0 
secretary and treasurer, election of three directors, revision of 
constitution, music. : 

Afternoon —President’s Hour and introduction of guests, 
report of department of education, lecture—‘“Imperialism as under- 
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stood in the past applied in the present and its probable results, 
illustrated by Great Britain,” by Prof. Cecil Lavelle, of the Univer- 
sity Extension; Recitation, “Les Habitants,” Miss Agnes Hume 
Donaldson; music. 

Evening—Reception to delegates and guests by Mrs. Charles 
Hathaway. 

Nov. 1, of Town Improvement Department, 
Address on “Anti-Polygamy Amendment,” by Mrs. Bennett, presi- 
dent of the Englewood Club; report of Reciprocity Department, 
reception of new clubs, music by the Musical Club of Orange, 
report of Library Department. 

Afternoon—Report and address on “Forestry,” recitation, 
Miss Alida Brook; Discussion Hour, opened by a short address 
on the “Humane Society” and one on “Civil Service Reform,” by 
Miss Perkins of Concord, Mass; reading of the minutes, ad- 
jyournment. 


The following circular has just been issued by the Department 
of Education. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 1, 1901. 


Dear Madam President,—Will you kindly send mea report, 
to reach me not later than Oct. 18, 1901, of any and all work done 
by your club, which should find a place in the annual report of this 
department? At the annual meeting of the State Federation, the 
reports of the various departments will be read, and we hope to 
have the work of the clubs as fully represented as time will permit. 

In the circular sent out in previous — many suggestions 
have been given as to the work of the clubs. I would specially 
emphasize this year, in view of the terrible tragedy which has so 
lately cast a shadow over our beloved country, 

1. The importance—Of teaching the children of the public 
schools, girls as well as boys, the principles of true liberty on 
which our government is founded, and of educating them in the 
duties of citizenship. 

2. Of making renewed efforts to bring all children under 
instruction, that 1 ae a may not lead to poverty, vice and crime. 
Especially should we be vigilant with regard to children at work 
in factories or elsewhere, to see that they get the amount of school- 
ing which our laws demand for them. 

3. Of establishing kindergartens which teach construction as 
opposed to destruction; our school laws now permit them to be a 
part of the public school system. 

4. Of encouraging nature study, because this inculcates 
humanity to all living creatures and leads to the preservation of 
bird, beast, cliff and forest. 

5. Of placing manual training on a firm footing in all public 
schools, since we shall thus promote a love of industry and respect 
for labor, as well as manual dexterity and habits of order. 

Finally, we would specially recommend cordial co->peration 
between the home and the school as most important to pupils, 
teachers and parents. 

The committee would be very glad to receive from the clubs 
suggestions for their future line of work. 


FLORENCE HOWE HALL, Chairman. 
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NEW YORH. 


HE seventh annual convention of the New York State Feder- 

- ation of Women’s Clubs in session at Buffalo, October 9, 10 
and 11, demonstrated the real value of these meetings, and otters 
great promise for the future work of this orgonization, writes 
Margaret Hamilton Welch in the New York “Evening Post.” At 
nearly every meeting of the body held since its organization there 
has been the excitement of an election of a new president or the 
presentation of some special policy which detracted from the main 
object of the meeting—the furtherance of Federation work. If 
this has not been the case, an overloaded program has weakened 
interest by its very wealth of suggestion. The Buffalo meeting 
this week showed that the Federation is outgrowing its experi- 
mental faults, and profiting by the wisdom gained from experience. 
Held, as the gathering was, ina city replete with outside attractions 
of an unusaul nature, the success of the sessions and the interest in 
the attendance have been strong and noticeable. Too much praise 
can scarcely be given to Miss Watson, of Oneonta, the chairman of 
the program committee, and to members of that committee, for the 
rigid way in which they have held to the plan of a few subjects 
well presented rather than many hastily discussed. The makers of 
the program were handicapped, too, at the very start by the con- 
densing of what had usually taken four days into three, but they 
have carried out their purpose admirably. 

The opening session on Tuesday morning was given up to the 
usual routine. There wasa cordial address of welcome by Mrs. 
Adelbert Moot, of the Pan-American board, upon whom has fallen 
thissummer the duty of welcoming women’s clubs and organiza- 
tions to the exposition city. Mrs. Moot has received many such 
organizations, and has invariably found the fitting and distinctive 
thing to say to each, and she was not wanting in that regard on 
this occasion. Mrs. Zabriskie made a graceful response, and the 
routine business that belongs to the opening of a convention was 
rapidly carried forward. On the platform with the Federation 
officers were Mrs J. C. Croly, the honorary president of the Feder- 
ation; Hrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, of London and Mrs. S. B. Larned, 
of Syracuse, president of the National Household Economical 
Association. Mrs. Croly was presented to the Federation in a few 
earnest words by Mrs. Zabriske, and as she stepped forward to the 
front of the platform was greeted with the rising of the audience 
and an expectant hush, as heropening words were listened for. 
There can be no doubt of the place in the affections of New York 
club women which Mrs. Croly holds. Mrs. Griffin, Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery and other guests of the Federation were also warmly 
greeted. 

The reports of the various chairmen of standing committees 
followed, that of Mrs. L. Van Loon Lynch, the corresponding sec- 
retary, being full of interest, and not without a good deal of quiet 
humor. More than a ripple of laughter went over the house when 
Mrs. Lynch announced that she had received 110 letters from Buf- 
falo setting forth the respective merits of the city’s hotels and 
boarding houses, and that in addition to this hospitality the Feder- 
ation had been offered about everything else in the way of enter- 
tainment at Buffalo, “including the services of a brass band.” The 
Federation now numbers 205 clubs, of which three-fifths are liter- 
ary and educational in their purpose. Twenty-five department 
clubs are included in the list, together with three flourishing and 
prominent educational unions, those at Buffalo, Syracuse and 
Rochester. The report of Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, the General 
Federation secretary, told of the plans for the coming biennial 
meeting at Los Angeles, and made the gratifying announcement 
that a rate as low as $140 for the round trip, including berths and 
meals, would probably be arranged. A conference of the different 
representatives of the transcontinental railway lines had been 
already held, and although this low rate could not be officially 
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announced as yet, it was so nearly certain as to make the unofficial 
public statement justifiable. 

Resolutions of sympathy for Mrs. McKinley and of greeting 
to Mrs. Roosevelt were adopted by the Federation, and a message 
of greeting was sent to await the arrival at the dock in New York 
of Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, who is now en route from Europe 
to this country. For the four Federation meetings preceding this 
one Mrs. Helmuth has been the presiding officer, and many expres- 


sions of regret at her absence from any participation at Buffalo 


were heard. Two other absentees were also much missed, Mrs. 
Charles Denison, president of Sorosis, and Mrs. W. A. Roebling, 
both of New York, and both unavoidably detained. 


The only ripple of anything like political excitement occurred 


when the committee on nominations presented the names of four 
directors for the executive board to serve the next two years. 
These included the name of Mrs Harry Hastings of New York, 
concerning whose nomination there was some question. Some of 
the delegates from the northern part of the state wished to place 
as their candidate on the board the name of Mrs. W. J. Alien, 
president of the study club of Adams. They therefore proposed 
to challenge the eligibility of Mrs. Hastings’s nomination, owing to 
the fact that she has served on the board by appointment, finishing 
Mrs. Dow’s term when the latter was elected to the vice-presi- 
dency. Before nominations from the floor could be asked for Mrs. 
Hastings arose and diverted all trouble by withdrawing her name 
in a speech that was a model of graceful courtesy, and asking that 
the next highest name in the list received from clubs throughout 
the state by the nomination committee should be substituted for 
her name. Her withdrawal was accepted with a burst of applause 
in recognition of her tactful move. 

The afternoon session of Tuesday was devoted to the general 
subject of “ Libraries,” under the efficient chairmanship of Mrs. 
Craigie of Brooklyn. The subject was admirably divided into 
papers on comprehensive sub-topics which covered the ground 
comprchensively, and were full of suggestions. Oneof the papers 
was upon the question “Should Public Library Boards Include 
Women?” The Federation in this modest way has begun an 
agitation for women on public library boards, which it is intended 
to push steadily. 

Wednesday was the red-letter day of the meeting. It was 
New York Day at the exposition, and the crowded city lent an 
inspiration of humanity that was responded to in the atmosphere 
of the Federation sessions. The subject of the morning session 
was “ Civics,” and the chairman was Mrs. W. A. Montgomery of 
Rochester, whose trained experience as a presiding Officer was 
easily recognized. An interesting speaker of the morning was 
Miss Sadie American, whose subject, “ The Club and Effective 
Citizenship,” was well presented. Another speaker that held the 
attention of her audience was Mrs. Florence Kelley on “The 
Wage-Earners and the Federation.” 

To Mrs. Horace B. Hooker of Rochester, however, belonged 
the distinction of holding her audience in tense interest from the 
beginning of her address to the end. Her subject was “A Public 
School Movement for Civic Beauty,” and was an account of work 
accomplished in Rochester on these lines. She gave a condensed 
but graphic story of the effort, tracing it from the small beginning, 
through discouragements and over obstacles, to the splendid 
achievement which crystallized in the flower show held in 
Rochester in September, at the Mechanics’ Institute, by the public 
school children. She illustrated her address with many instances, 
humorous and pathetic, which won laughter and tears from her 
listeners, telling of the children’s interest, co-operation, and artless 
pleasure in the work. Every woman who heard her felt that 
Rochester has taken a superb initiative in the movement, and that 
while astandard has been set that will be difficult to reach, the 
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success in that city is a fine encouragement for every other city in 
the state. Workers in a similar movement anywhere will be glad 
to sit at the feet of these intelligent, enthusiastic and undaunted 
workers in Rochester and absorb the object lesson which they 
have wrought. : 

The discussion which followed this paper demonstrated the 
interest it aroused, and was spiritedly participated in by many of 
the prominent delegates, including Mrs. J. C. Croly and Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blike. The address of Miss Arria S. Huntington, of 
Syracuse, on “The Social Value of Education in Our Public 
Schools,” was thoughtful, practical and full of suggestion. Miss 
Huntington speaks with authority, for she isa school commissioner 
of Syracuse, elected by the votes of the people. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery, chairman of the day, is a school commissioner of Rochester 
elected, as many club women will remember, after a sharp contest’ 
The presence and participation of these women in the morning’s 
presentation of civics gave a semi-official dignity to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The afternoon meetings in the Temple of Music at the Expo- 
sition grounds was, as had been expected, the most successful fea- 
ture of the convention. The chairman, Mrs. George Townsend, 
president of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Buffalo, introduced the speakers on the general subject of “ Philan- 
thropy.” The address of Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, 
electrified her large andience and scored the signal success of the 
entire program of the convention. When Mrs. Montgomery had 
finished she received an ovation. Other interesting papers were 
read by Dr. Katharine Bement Davis of Rochester and Mrs. 
Susan Walker Fitzgerald of New York. 

The reception tendered to the Federation by the board of 
women managers of the exposition took place at the close of the 
Wednesday meeting in the women’s building on the grounds. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated with flowers and potted plants, 
and the collation served was elaborate and snbstantial enough for 
a dinner, which, as one of the hostesses explained, it was intended 
to replace, the hours of the reception being from 5 to 7. This 
reception was pronounced one ot the most brilliant held at the 
women’s building throughout the exposition, and it was certainly 
delightful to a degree. 

Another social success of the convention was’ the reception 
on Tuesday evening in the building of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union in Buffalo. The spacious edifice was thrown 
open from top to bottom and was effectively decorated throughout. 
The visitors were received in all the rooms, though the officers and 
directors received in the hall, which was profusely trimmed with 
handsome Oriental rugs and draperies. Here were Mrs. George 
W. Townsend, president, and Mrs. James B. Parke, chairman of 
the reception committee, the other officers and twenty-five or thirty 
members of the reception committee standing in groups throughout 
the room to make their guests welcome. The members of the 
other committees of the Union received in their special apart- 
ments. 

Too much appreciation can hardly be given to the hospitality 
and attention of the Buffalo women. The arrangements at the 
church on Delaware avenue, which was Federation headquarters 
for all the meetings, were most satisfactory, and reflected the 
greatest credit on the committee, of which Mrs. A. G. Hauenstein 
was chairman. The ladies of this committee, headed by the chair 
man, were in constant attendance, and omitted nothing that fore- 
thought and attention could provide for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the visitors. The plan to serve luncheon each day in the 
church parlors was an admirable one, and is likely to be repeated 
at other conventions. It gave an opportunity for sociability and 
acquaintance that was much appreciated. It was a courtesy ten- 
dered by the ladies of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, and 
the nominal fee of 25 cents, which was charged, in no way repre- 
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sented the effort expended. Young ladies of the church served as 
waitresses, and the gathering around the bountifully spread tables 
was a daily relaxation. 

Mrs. Zabriskie, who presided for the first time since her elec. 
tion to the presidency, proved herself an excellent chairman. She 
is a thorough parliamentarian, as was shown by her firm though 
courteous manner of conducting the meetings. Her powerin many 
ways was felt and recognized, and the delegates left Buffalo with 
the realization that a woman whose influence would continue to 
radiate with growing strength throughout the state was their leader. 
When she called the meeting to order on the opening day she used 
the first gavel which the Federation has owned, a handsome one, 
elaborately trimmed in silver, which was presented to the Feder- 
ation by the Packer Alumnz Association of Brooklyn, of which 
Mrs. Zabriskie is a member and an ex-president. 

The invitation to meet in Brooklyn next year was accepted by 
the convention The new directors elected are: Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, New York; Mrs. William Bookstaver, Dunkirk; Mrs. 
Richard Annesley, Albany; Mrs. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo. 

A consideration of the industrial school project resulted in the 
passing of aresolution which committed the Federation to the 
policy of furthering the establishment of trade-schools for girls 
throughout the state. 


BUFFALO, Oct. 7,10—The convention this year was called 
a month earlier than usual, the Buffalo clubs being desirous that 
their friends should come during the Pan-American Exposition. 
The beautiful church (the Delaware avenue Baptist) was the place 
of meeting and was provided by the Buffalo women, and some 
charming social entertainments were given. The number of dele- 
gates attending was large, but the exposition lured many of them 
away as the weather was beautiful and the attractions in Buffalo at 
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last executive board meeting of the year was held in Jamestown, 
the time were many. Preceding the convention the fourth and 
at the residence of the vice-president, Mrs. Chas. M. Dow. It was 
a great pleasure to have present at the opening of the convention 
the mother of clubs, and the honorary president, Mrs. J. C Croly. 
who has returned from England to remain in thiscountry. A num- 
ber of other distinguished guests were in attendance at the meet- 
ings, among them Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, president of the Society 
of American Women in London. The convention lasted three 
days—no evening sessions—no election save for four directors. 

One session was held in the now historic Temple of Music on 
the Pan-American grounds. It was a mass meeting, subject, 
“Philanthropy.” Practically the New York state clubs have 
done fine philanthropic work as was shown by the report cf 
receipts for Galvcston relief the past year. It was recommended 
by the executive board that the individua) clubs now remember 
the Jacksonville sufferers in their philanthropic work. It was also 
recommended in executive session that the clubs consider the anti- 
pclygamy petition to be presented to Congress not later than Dec. 
2, 

The subject of the admission of colored women’s clubs into 
the General Federation was not introduced before the convention, 
nor brought up fordiscussion. No official notice has been received 
from the General Federation to discuss the matter, nor have any 
clubs of colored women ever appliec to the New York State Fed- 
eration for admission. 

There are now 204 clubs in the State Federation, 28 of these 
being also in the General Federation. Since the last biennial no 
clubs have joined the General Federation, two have resigned, and 
several clubs will join before the next biennial ; they have sent for 
application papers. The proposed trip to Los Angeles next May 
met with much interest in Buffalo. Several railroads sent 
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their agents to present routes and rates to the executive board, 
these will be duly considered and a biennial circular sent out later 
to all the clubs federated with full particulars. 

Before the cor vention adjourned the prcsident, Mrs. Zabriskie 
appointed half the number of delegates to the biennial, the others, 
as well as the alternates, were then elected by thie house. 

The success of the seventh convention was greatly due to the 
excellent and wise direction of the president, Mrs. Zabriskie, and to 
the cordial hospitality of the local committesin Buffalo. The 
next convention will be beld in November next in Brooklyn by 
invitation of the Long Island clubs. 

ANNA MAXWELL JONES. 


a 
MINNESOTA. 


HE Minnesota State Federation has recently held its third 

series of meetings in connection with the State Fair. The 
idea was first suggested in the nature of a rest room; but it has 
grown and developed along other lines in addition to the original 
one, until now it promises to be one of the most useful as well as 
unique features of the Federation work. 

The use of a beautiful building is tendered to the Federation 
by the fair managers; and here are conducted during the entire 
week many features of general interest to all who visit the grounds. 


A resting place, complete in all ways, is thus provided for weary ~ 


women and children. A model sick room is fitted up, and the ser- 
vices of trained nurses and skilled physicians provided. 

Beautiful exhibits may be seen here of the results of manual 
training in public schools of the work of vacation schools, and of 
various arts and crafts. Every morning a lecture and demonstra- 
tion in cooking is given, and is made thoroughly practical. Later 
in the forenoon a program is given, consistivg of papers, talks, etc., 
along the lines of work taken up by the various clubs in the Feder- 
ation, such as library work, town and village improvement work, 
educational matters, including art education, and many others. In 
the afternoon a delightful musical program is given by some of 
the best musical talent in the state. 

From 4 to 6 tea is served to all comers. Club women are con- 
stantly in attendance to receive visitors, to guide them to what they 
wish to see, and to be of assistance to them generally. 

This is all free of any charge, and is proving of great benefit 
as by this means many who would otherwise never come in touch 
with such lines of work, not only learn of them, but are enabled to 
take them up. 

This state has taken up quite extensively the idea of district 
federations, and in one case, that of the second district which is 
very large, it has been divided into three portions for convenience 
in this work. The third section of this district has just held its 
third annual meeting, which took place this yearin Windom. A 
very pleasant and profitable series of four meetings was held, and 
an invitation was accepted from Blue Earth City for next year’s 
mecting. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. T. C. 
Collins, Windom ; vice-president, Mrs. F. A. Day, Fairmont; sec- 
retary, Miss Watson, Wells; treasurer, Mrs. J. H. James, Mankato. 


EpiItH M. Conant. 
a 


OREGON. 


HE opening of the club year finds us working on better and 

broader lines than ever before in the history of the club in 
Oregon. The “idea” is really being worked out. Last fall we 
were bending our energies in the direction of library work, and we 
saw with pride, in the first year of the life of our Federation, the 
foundation corner-stone laid in library legislation in Oregon, and 
we expect to see the growth and spread from that beginning ; 
indeed we have already seen more fruit of our labor than we could 
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have expected in so short a time as has passed since the passage 
of our library bill. This year another branch of our work is being 
brought to the front rank by the progressive committee on domestic 
science, backed by the home department of the Portland Woman’s 
Club, with which the members of our state committee are con- 
nected. At the yearly carnival held in Portland these ladies are 
publicly demonstrating the usefulness of this branch of our Federa- 
tion and club work, and visitors at the carnival from all parts of 
the state will be found in crowds around the corner in the great 
exposition building where the lectures and the cooking go on. 

Through the agency of our local club journal, established in 
May by our state secretary, Mrs. S. A. Evans, the clubs are get- 
ting more in touch with each other; every month we get a little 
news from all over the state, and if you giance at the map of Oregon 
and do a little figuring you will see that we are thus bringing into 
sympathy the women scattered over a wide extent of territory, 
We know we can never make our Eastern friends understand 
about our distances until they come and try to look across them. 
We hope that when the plans for the trip to the biennial are made 
that they may include a round trip that will take in the northwest 
states. We wish so much for Oregon to become better known, 
We have thought it better to hold our state Federation meeting i2 
April instead of in the fall, thinking in this way to encourage a 
larger attendance of our club women at the biennial. We shall 
have our meeting close just in time to go on to Los Angeles, thus 
taking in the state and general convention in onetrip. It will save 
some uf us a journey of several hundred miles. In this way, too, 
we are likely to have some of the women of Washington, Idaho 
and perhaps Utah with us at our state meeting. Already we are 
discussing ways and means for inducing a large attendance from 
Oregon at Los Angeles. Some of our Eastern friends seem to 
think that Los Angeles is just next doer to Oregon, and are sur- 
prised when they are told that the president of the Oregon Federa- 
tion can reach Boston in the same time that it takes her to go from 
her home in eastern Oregon to Los Angeles; but to southern Ore- 
gon Los Angeles is rather nearer than the Hub. 

The Oregon clubs have been asked to discuss the Massachu- 
setts and Georgia resolutions touching the color question before 
the meeting in April, and send their decisions to the state secretary 
by the first of March, so that our time at the Federation meeting 
may all be devoted to our work. Oregon is on record already in 
favor of state representation rather than by individual clubs. The 
study of parliamentary law has perhaps made us logical. 


ADELIA D. WADE. 
a 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs convened for the 
sixth annual meeting in the Congregational Church, Morrisville, 
Vt., October 16 and 17. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Jennie Whitaker, of Barre. After the invocation by 
Rev. Mr. Kellogg, of Morrisville, the entire convention, responsive 
to a suggestion made by Mrs. Sallie Joy White, arose and sang 
“America.” 

The address of welcome was very gracefully given by Mrs. 
Laura Gleed inviting the ladies to make an indefinite stay in the 
town. Mrs. E. B. Whitaker responded, thanking all the represen- 
tives of the clubs for their hearty co-operation and asking that all 
make a great effort to raise our own fallen women, “To raise them 
up, not cast them down.” 

The report of the recording secretary was read by Mrs. Theo. 
A. Davis. The reportof the corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. H. 
Benedict, shows an increase of three clubs during the year. There 
are now twenty-five clubs in the Vermont Federation with a total 
membership of 1262. The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Anna D. 
Pearl, showed a balance of $7. 2s5in thetreasury. The roll call was 
responded to by twenty-two clubs and greetings were read from 
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the state presidents of Connecticut, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, South Carolina and California. The 
Federation adopted green as its state color with the state seal in 
gold. 

Mrs. Rhoda M. Southard, of Rutland, one of the committee 
on education, stated that the Patron’s society was doing an excel- 
lent work for the schools in Rutland. The Brattleboro educa- 
tional committee sent a written communication stating that they 
had plans under consideration for libraries in the district schools. 
Mrs. C. H. Slocum of Morrisville gave a comprehensive review of 
the earnest efforts of the committee on state institutions in trying 
to have women placed on the board of managers of the penal and 
insane institutions of the state. The petition presented to the 
last Legislature was killed, but Mrs. Slocum urged every woman in 
the state to work for the cause. The report of the library com- 
mittee was given by Mrs. W. P. Stafford, of St. Johnsbury, stating 
that the Federation had turned over its libraries to the state 
library commission. Mrs. Stafford urged each club to find some 
rural districts where libraries can be placed, and make it known to 
the state library commission. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White of Boston gave an address on “Some 
Phases of the Labor Question Relating to Women.” Mrs. White 
said no education is complete without the education of hands and 
head. It is the duty of all mothers to make their daughters self- 
reliant, and not to send them out into the world to be “ladies,” but 
to be “gentlewomen.” 

A discussion, led by Mrs. Balch, of Lyndonville, on ‘‘Women 
on the School Board,” followed. 

Mrs. Pingree, of Hartford, who has been town superintend- 
ent of schools for several years, said women are well fitted to 
serve on school boards, owing to the maternal love in their hearts 
which enables them to understand the children’s needs. She 
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thought the arts of reading, writing and spelling very much 
neglected, and that too much of a demand is made on the chil- 
dren for miscellaneous things. One reason for this is that pub- 
lishers are all the time urging too many books upon the school 
board. 

Mrs. Alger, of Johnson, said the schoolrooms of the present 
are too crowded. 

The social feature of the convention was the delightful recep- 
tion given to the visiting ladies by the Woman’s Club of Morris- 
ville, which was held in the spacious home of Mrs. Laura A 
Gleed. The house was lavishly decorated with palms, ferns and 
our national colors, and the evening was pleasantly spent amid 
music and the interchange of greetings. | 

Thursdav morning the session opened with the Lord’s Prayer 
in unison. The report of the New England Conference held 
in Boston in April, 1901, was given by Mrs. J. C. Need 
ham, of Rutland, who made especial mention of the hospitality ex 
tended by the Daughters of Vermont to the women from this state 

The leader of the discussion on “Federation Work” was M iss 
Helen Williston Smith, of White River Junction. She 
told of the work accomplished by other state Federations 
and by other important clubs, and referred to the low finan- 
cial condition of the Vermont treasury, urging that some 
thing be done to give the Federation more money to work with. A 
lively discussion followed, and various means of increasing the 
returns were proposed. Some of the club presidents feared that 
if the dues were raised certain clubs would withdraw from the 
Federation. 

Miss Winslow, from the Daughters of Vermont in Boston 
suggested that as that is a large and flourishing club outside the 
state they would doubtless feel willing to help the Federation by 
paying a larger fee, adding that women are too apt to ask “What 
shall I get?” instead of “What can I give toa club ?” 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of Boston, followed with a telling 
speech, urging that “It is better to give than to receive,” and say 
ing that the clubs should remember that when we join a federa_ 
tion we are pledged to support it, to help and to stimulate others 
and that we are therefore under obligations to ask “What can we 
glve to our Vermont Federation ?” not “Whatcan we get out of it?” 

Mrs. Pingree, of Hartford, referred to the honor conferred 
upon the Federation by having with us three delegates from the 
Daughters of Vermont, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Miss Helen M. 
Winslow and Mrs. W. P. Shreve, of Boston. It was finally voted 
to double the dues of every club in the Federation (which, by the 
way, are lower than any other state Federation in the country). 

Previous to the discussion there was a charming paper on 
“Birds,” by Miss Lucy P. Denison, of Denver, read so sympatheti- 
cally by Miss Jennie A. Valentine, of Bennington, as to furnish a 
_very pleasant break in the business of the morning. 

First on the program of the afternoon was a paper on “Prison 
Reform,” written by Mrs. Winifred H. Cooley, and read by Mrs 
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Slocum, of Morrisville. A Discussion of the Color Question fol 
lowed, in which the leader, Mrs. Theodore A. Davis, urged the 
club women of Vermont to take time to settle this question. Miss 
Helen M. Winslow stated some important facts, saying that in the 
North we have the educated Negro, while in the South the club 
women would have to stand side by side with the lowest class of 
colored people and that they will have a very different problem to 
deal with. Mrs. Sallie Joy White said the Southern women are 
doing splendid work for the colored women of the South, and one 
or two others urged that we do not hamper the club women of the 
South by endeavoring to legislate for them in Vermont. It was 
finally voted to leave the matter open, hoping for reorganization of 
the G. F. W. C., at the next biennial. 

After this discussion the chairman of the nominating commitee, 
Mrs. J. B. Needham, presented the following names for officers of 
the ensuing year: President, Miss Helen W. Smith, White River 
Junction; vice-president, Miss Jennie A. Valentine, Bennington; 
recording secretary. Mrs. Gertrude S. Davis, Rutland; treasurer, 
Mrs. Anna D. Pearl, Lyndonville; auditor, Miss Mary E. Stone, 
St. Johnsbury. The secretary cast a ballot for each officer and the 
following ladies were elected delegates to the biennial in California 
next May: Mrs. C. W. Stone, of St. Johnsbury; Mrs. O. C. Ashton, 
of Boston; Mrs. S. E. Pingree, of Hartford; Mrs. J. B. Needham, 
Rutland, with the president, Miss Smith. The alternates are Mrs. 
O. C. Miner, Brattleboro; Miss Mary E. Stone, St. Johnsbury; 
Mrs. Laura Gleed, Morrisville, Mrs. Susan Balch, Lyndonville 
Mrs. E. B. Whitaker, Barre. 

The evening session opened with a solo by Mrs. Belle Page 
Fisk, of Morrisville. The address of the evening was given by 
Miss Helen M Winslow, of Boston, on the subject “What the Club 
Should Mean.” Miss Winslow said among other things, “It is not 
a fad that brings together 200,000 women into the General Federa- 
tion. The women have gone to work to help the heathen at home. 
The club women of today is not sought after for her social position, 


her money, or her clothes, but for her ability to radiate love, energy 
and service. Not what one has, but what one is, is the ideal of 
the twentieth century club woman.” 

Thus ended one of the most enthusiastic meetings ever held 
by the Vermont Federation. GERTRUDE SMITH DAVIS. 
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By MR>s. J. C. CROLY (Jennie June) 


November, 1go1 


BOOKS. 


NEW story by Sarah Orne Jewett is always an 
‘vent of literary importance and “The Tory 
Lover” is of more than ordinary interest because 
it is Miss Jewett’s first attempt at historical fiction. 
But by no means is it to be classed with ordinary 
historical novels. It uses some picturesque phases 
of the revolutionary war and the exploits of Cap- 
‘an Paul Jones as the basis of a graphic picture 
of New England life at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The characters and incidents seem 
already as far removed and foreign to our present 
consciousness as the Wars of the Roses. Yet 
they have left their impress, and seem in the 
hands of a writer of genius like Miss Jewett like 
household traditions recalled in after life. Itisa 
delightful book, and like everything from her pen, well worth own- 
ing—which is more than saying “well worth reading.” Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Talks on Writing English,” although written by Prof. Arlo 
Bates, originally as lectures in the famous Lowell course of Boston, 
is interesting and valuable to every club woman in the land, no 
matter whether she ever attempts a “club paper” or not. From the 
opening talk on “What Besides Pen, Paper and Ink Is Needed for 
Composition,” to the final one on “The Literary Life,” the work is 
rich in good literary counsel, sound common sense and wise criti- 
cism, while the style is at all times clear, graceful and attractive. 
Other topics treated are “Little Foxes, Composition and Revision, 
Participles and Gerunds, Particles, Parallel Construction, the Topic 
Sentence, End and Beginning, Paragraphs, The Point of View, 
Figures, Exposition, Description, Narration, Dialogue, Letter 
Writing and Euphony.” The book should be added to the list of 
text-books or collateral reading in use by every club. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.30. 

“Life Everlasting” is by the late Prof. John Fiske and com- 
pletes the series of books on human life and destiny which he 
wrote, as well as forming a fittiag conclusion to his life of literary 
labor. His argument is on the line of evolution, inferring from 
what man has already become by the play of the infinite force in 
whose beneficent hand he is that the logical next step in his prog- 
ress is the attainment of the life everlasting. His little book is 
great in the grasp of principles and in the vastness of the future 
which it prophesies for humankind. Like Mr. Fiske’s volumes on 
“The Idea of God,” “The Destiny of Man,” and “Through Nature 
to God,” its power and value are out of all proportion to its size. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 


Another valuable book in the same line is called “The Ethnic 
Trinities and Their Relation to the Christian Trinity.” Itis by 
Rev. Dr. L. L. Paine, of the Bangor Theological Seminary whose 
former work on “The Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitar- 
ianism” has been so highly regarded. Professor Paine now 
extends the historical survey, which in his former book was 
restricted to Christianity, to the whole field of religious thought 
concerning God and his relations to mankind. The trinitarian 
idea is shown to be inwrought more or less fully in all world-religi- 
ons, and this book traces the growth of this idea, especially in 
those religions in which it has been most developed—the Hindoo, 
the Zoroastrian, and the Greek. Careful consideration is given to 
Christianity as a world-religion and its providential mission as 
such. This book is a strong, fearless, reverent study of great 
religious questions. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 


$1.75. 
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Up and Down the Sands of Gold. 


By MARY DEVEREUX, 
12mo, $1.50. 


A story of the present time. 
author of ‘‘ From Kingdom to Colony.”’ 


Mistress Brent. 


A charming story of Lord Baltimore’s Colony in 
1638. By Lucy M. Turuston. Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
White Aprons. 


A new illustrated edition of MAup WiILpER Goop- 
WIN’S favorite colonial story. Colored frontispiece, etc. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Sir Christopher. 


A seventh edition of Mrs. Goodwin’s dramatic story 
now ready. 1r2mo, $1.50. 


Truth Dexter. 


The great society novel with ‘‘the most lovable 
heroine in modern fiction.’ 12mo, $1.50. 


Little. Brown & Co Publishers, Boston’ 


Send for tllustrated holiday catalogue. 


“Our Lady Vanity” is a charming story by Ellen Olney Kirk, 
a writer well known for her brilliant stories of society life. In this 
one the foibles of the people who call themselves and are called 
“society”—the heartlessness of the rich and vulgar—the worthless- 
ness of the costly trifles which absorb the lives of those who are 
not held by the iron grasp of necessity to the useful commonplaces 
which are the lot of the majority—the failure of all external advan- 
tages to bring happiness—all these are pointedly portrayed. But 
in addition to these we have, in happy contrast, real merit. The 
beauty of unselfishness, the charm of affection, the nobility of self- 
sacrifice, these too are depicted. No one can read this book with- 
out being made wiser and better and it has the merit of teaching 
good principles without preaching them. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“England’s Story” by Professor Eva March Tappan, head 
of the English Department in the English High School at Worces 
ter, Mass., is a narration of the principal events of English history 
from Julius Cesar down to the present date, told in simple and 
pleasing language. Much care has been taken in selecting only 
such illustrations as will add to the interest and clearness of the 
text. There are three full-page, and two double page Maps in 
color, and a geographical guide is given in the index. It will be 
found of great service to clubs and classes studying England 
or English Literature. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. Price, 


85 cents. 


“The Supreme Surrender” is by A. Maurice Low, the well-known 
Washington newspaper correspondent, and forms the eighth in 
Harper Brothers’ “American Novel Series.” The scene of the 
story is laid in Washington, and whether faithfully portraying 
existing conditions or not, it is evident the author is familiar with 
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the daily life of the capitalcity. It is original in plot and brilliant 
in dialogue. Certain phases of the shadowy side of political life 
are well shown, and some of the weaknesses of our lawmakers 
boldly brought to light. There is a good plot, well handled, and 
the denouement is quite up to date. NewYork. Harper Brothers 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 


The Abbey Press sends out a new batch of stories to swell 
their notable list by new authors, many of their books being dis- 
tinct acquisitions to the literature of today. Among their later 
books are to be commended “The Man With the Rake” and “Quo 
Warranto.” A rare dramatic charm exhales from these pages as 
perfume does from arose. ‘The Man With the Rake” is acharacter 
indeed, and the other figures which are grouped around him add 
to the picturesqueness and interest of the novel. “Quo Warranto” 
treats of theosophy and occult matters in a charming story. “The 
Secret of Hamlet,” by South G. Preston, is another, and not the 
least, effort to penetrate the arcanum of the enigmatic Prince of 
Denmark. “Culture from Reading,” by Albert R. Alexander, 
presents clearly, yet compactly, the nature, duty and sources of 
culture—its psychological basis, its obligations, its means and re. 
wards. “Liquid from the Sun’s Rays,” by Sue Greenleaf, isa 
book in which the author, under the guise of a novel, develops qa 
- yital theory which will prove instructive to scientists as well as to 
the laity. The story is interesting and exciting, and the science 
is not intrusive. Interesting to women of the patriotic societies, 
especially will be ‘Daughters of the Revolution,” which has for its 
background incidents in the history of the war for American inde- 
pendence, and in its initiatory narrations deals with conditions and 
localities in and about the city of New York as they existed in 
the eventful times of which the author writes. Then there is 
“Letters of Two,” which several critics characterize as “The love- 
liest love letters of them all.” “One Christmas Eve at Roxbury 
Crossing” is a happy little story which tells of the beauty and peace 
of an unselfish life, and the knowledge that we each have a con- 
scious part in the glory of such a world as poor little “Patsy” had 
learned to live in. It will be an excellent gift book for the holidays. 
Complete catalogues of their books may be had on — to 
the Abbey Press, 114 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


A beautiful gift-book for Christmas or any other season of the 
year is “The Poetry of Niagara,” in which Mr. Myron T. Prit 
chard has brought together twenty-six poems, representing as many 
different authors, each of whom has endeavored to express the feel_ 
ing inspired by the wonderful cataract. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Mrs. Sigourney, George Houghton, William D. Howells, 
Richard Watson Gilder, C. E. Whiton-Stone, W. E. Channing, José- 
Maria Heredia, Henry Howard Brownell, Lord Morpeth, Thomas 
G. Appleton, Samuel Lover, C. P. Cranch and others. ,The selection 
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has been carefully made by one whose critical taste is unquestioned 
and the publishers have given Mr. Pritchard’s book every advan- 
tage of wide margins, clear type and all that good printing and 
paper can do to make the book attractive as a presentation volume. 


The book is handsomely bound and contains sixteen full page © 


photogravure illustrations in tint. Boston. Lothrop Publishing 


Co. Price, $1. 


“The Century Book for Mothers” should be in the hands of 
every woman in the land who has anything or expects ever to have 
anything to do withchildren. The rest of the title is “A Practical 
Guide in the Rearing of Healthy Children,” and it is compiled and 
prepared by Leroy Milton Yale, M. D., formerly lecturer on the 
diseases of children at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York city, and Gustav Pollak, editor of “Babyhood.” The first part 
of the work covers the subject of “The General Care of Children,”’ 
including preparation for motherhood, ventilation and heating of 
the nursery, its furnishings, temperature, etc., precautions that are 
to be taken with the new baby, nursery routine, hours for sleep, 
bathing, dress and clothing, growth and development, food and 
feeding, the disorders occasioned by improper feeding, evidences 
of illness and the domestic treatment of the same, with hints regard- 
ing the administration of medicines, nursery emergencies and the 
medicines necessary to keep on hand. The second part of the 
book is made up from questions which have actually been put by 
mothers to the editors of “Babyhood.” These with their answers 
are divided into chapters on minor ailments and troubles, defects 
and blemishes, common diseases, harmful habits, hygiene and san- 
itation, questions of dress, feeding problems, etc. The book is 
eminently practical. New York. The Century Co. Price, $1.50. 


‘““W oman and the Law” is another volume of uncommon interest 
to women. The author, George James Bayles, prize lecturer, 
Columbia University, takes the ground that woman, for her own 
sake and for the sake of her children, or those dependent upon her, 
should have some practical knowledge of the law, a point in which 
most of us agree with him. The volume presents a general view of 
the legal condition of women in the United States, and is intended 
to be read especially by women, though it does not aim to make 
every woman her own lawyer. The general theme is divided iuto 
three parts—domestic relations, public relations and property 
rights. Marriage and divorce are the questions chiefly involved in 
the chapters on domestic relations, and the causes for which 
divorce is granted in the several states are set forth incidentally. 
Under public relations is considered woman’s political status in 
the modern state. New York. The Century Co. Price, $1.40. 


“Aguinaldo” is the simple title of the “narrative of Filipino 
Ambitions” which Edwin Wildman has had brought out recently. 
The author was formerly vice-consul at Hong Kong, and as a news- 
paper correspondent in the Philippines he has had special oppor- 
tunities for getting information at first hand. Those who want to 
know the real Aguinaldo and to understand the situation as it con- 
fronts American authority in the Philippines should not fail to read 
this book. Perhaps none of the books on our new acquisitions in 


the East is so interesting and so reliable. Boston. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, $1.50. 
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“How They Succeeded,” by Orison Swett Marden, is a collec- 
tion of stories of successful men as told| by themselves, and which 
cannot fail to interest and stimulate the young people for whom it 
is primarily intended. The book is a remarkable record of 
success achieved in spite of obstacles and circumstances, and 
shows that honesty of purpose, strength of will and native ability 
are sure to win at last. The life stories here told are those of 
Marshall Field, Alexander Graham Bell, Helen Gould, Philip D_ 
Armour, Mary E. Proctor, President Schurman of Cornell Univer. 
sity, John Wanamaker, Darius Ogden Mills, Madame Nordica, 
William Dean Howells, John D. Rockefeller, Julia Ward Howe 
Thomas A. Edison, Gen. Lew Wallace, Andrew Carnegie, John B. 
Herreshoff, Amelia E. Barr, Theodore Thomas, John Burroughs, 
F. H. Vreeland and James Whitcomb Riley. Boston. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Talks with Great Workers” is another volume in the same 
vein by the same author, Dr. Marden, editor of “Success.” In 
these talks the great workers have outlined their life-stories, which 
not only prove interesting reading, but also of the highest value to 
ambitious men and women striving after success. We could 
hardly place a more practical book than this in the hands of the 
young. Something of interest and value will be found for aspirants 
in whatever field of honest effort. It will be found a most accepta- 
ble holiday gift for any young person. New York. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

“Circumstances” is a delightful story, by Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
of society life in Philadelphia. The affairs of a group of relatives 
and friends in an American city are chronicled as affected by the 
actions of a clever, attractive, unscrupulous, adventurous woman. 
The reader becomes absorbed in the personal idiosyncrasies, 


character development, and destinies of a number of men and 


women, clearly and entertainingly individualized, all of whom play 
interesting parts in a curious social drama. Dr. Mitchell uses the 
scalpel, but he uses it with the noble motive of the great surgeon— 
to lay bare disease, to cut away evil and leave the good. “Circum- 
stances” is one of the books of the season, to be included in the 
list of what must be read. New York. Century Co. Price, $1 50° 


The “What is Worth While” series, daintily bound in white 
and gold, has been commended by us several times, and to 
announce a new set of volumes in it is to let our readers know that 
something new that is stimulating and helpful awaits them. In- 
deed these attractive books are precious to keep and precious gifts 
for the appreciative friend, and as they cost but little have found a 
steady demand. Among the latest issues are “God’s Sunlight,” by 
Prof. Lewis W. Smith, of Tabor College, in which he draws a 
noble lesson from this constant shining of the sun, and shows how 
just as vivifying rays may be cast abroad from the sun of the 
spirit. “The Summer Gathering,” by Dr. J. R. Miller, is a delight. 
ful and inspiring little discourse on an engrossing subject. We 
can hardly imagine a more important topic for young men and 
young women to consider. “Standeth God Within the Shadow,” 
by David Starr Jordan, is a plea from the head of a great Western 
university for the religion of science—the abiding faith in a con- 
trolling force so vast that no problem, great or small, can be reck. 
oned without it. In “Wherefore Did’st Thou Doubt?” we find a 
beautiful lesson expounded and at the same time a practical one. 
Doubt enters into so very many situations of life that itis soul- 
tonic to stop, face the question calmly and inquire, Wherefore? 
“Religion in Common Life” is a most helpful book, in which Dr. 
John Caird speaks to the head and the heart, the reason and 
the soul. The simple, the elemental truth of all his teaching is 
that religion is the essence of the true life of the soul. “The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection” is a reproduction of one of 
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Geoftrey Strong 


ESSRS. DANA ESTES AND COM- 
PANY beg to inform the public that 
the latest book of Mrs. Laura E. Richards is 
not a children’s tale but a charming love 
story for adult readers, the scene of which is . 
laid in a New England seaboard village. 
The ‘‘Cleveland World”’ is not alone in con- 
sidering Geoffrey Strong ‘‘Laura Richards’s 
best story.’’ Third edition now ready. This 
tale has justly been pronounced ‘‘an Ameri- 
can ‘Cranford.’’’ Illustrated circular sent 
on request. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 


Dr. Thomas Chalmer’s most famous sermons, treating of spiritual 
psychology. Then there is “Ecclesiastes and Omar Khayyam,” by 
Prof. John F. Genung, in which the words of the Persian poet are 
contrasted with those of the Jewish sage, and “The Meaning and 
Value of Poetry,” by William H. Hudson. New York. T. Y. 


Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents each. 


The same firm have issued recently a dainty little set of chil- 
dren’s stories, not too long and full of that sort of life and “go” 
that children love. There is “Little Sky-High,”’ by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, which is quite like a fairy story in its old-fashioned 
contrasts of the gorgeous with the humble, giving the experience 
of a young Chinese nobleman in a family of American children. 
“How Dexter Paid His Way,” by Kate Upson Clark isa ringing 


“CONCERNING CATS” 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON THESE PETS 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


AGNES REPPLIER says: “A copy has never left my desk 
since I got it weeks ago. I have read and re-read it and hope it 
carries pleasure to all cat-lovers as to me.” 


Beautifully illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
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story of a merry, helping, ready boy, to whom anything and every 
thing—home duties, school lessons, tennis, baseball, camp life— 
serve as stepping stones. Then there is “Marcia and the Major” 
by J. L. Harbour. A story of life in the Rockies. The Major, a 
disappointed, silver-mine prospector, but a very fine, kindly old | 
man, is living alone in his cabin on the rocky slope of Mount Baldy, 
until he undertakes the bringing up of Marcia, the desolate child of 
a dead miner. “The Children of the Valley,” by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, is a story of six children who live with two uncles and 
two aunts in great house in the mountain forests of northern 
Maine. ‘‘In the Poverty Year,” a story of 1816, by Marian Douglas’ 
is a most touching and beautiful record of children’s toil and 
courage during a season of great sacrifices and widespread fear of 
famine. “The Little Cave Dwellers,” by Elia Farman Pratt, is a 
lively story of boys in a New England hill town. The children 
who read of Little Crow Christopher and his mother will not soon 
forget this boy and his home. “Little Dick’s Son,” by Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, is a strong story of two Boston boys, both drawn direct 
from life, and in the last of the series, “The Flatiron and the Red 
Cloak,” by Abby Morton Diaz, the author of the famous “William 
Henry Letters,” isa book likely to become aclassic. The eight 
volumes are in uniform style of binding, but, of course, may be 
purchased separately at 35 cents apiece. 


Another series of books from the same house are the “Handy 
Dictionary” set. As its name implies, the “Handy Dictionary of 
Prose Quotations” is a ready reference list of brief extracts from 
the thought of many writers upon topics of deep and lasting inter- 
est. The extracts number 2138 and are chosen from 368 authors, 
chiefly American and British, A companion volume to the 
“Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations,” and no less useful in its 
province. The entire work is alphabetized according to the lead- 
ing word in the quotation, and the quotation itself is given, together 
with the author and location. “Who’s the Author?” as its name 
indicates, furnishes a quick reference to the authorship of novels; 
stories, essays, speeches, songs and general writings. With this 
compact volume at hand, much vexatious search may be spared ; 
while a frequent reverting to its pages will result for the reader in 
a surprisingly wide knowledge of literary events up to the present 
year. These books are all finely indexed and classified and will 
find welcome in the homes of many busy workers. New York. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cents each. 


“ The Fireside Sphinx,” is the title of a little book on cats by 
Agnes Repplier, and those who remember her “ Agrippina” and 
the essay on kittens from her pen in the “ Atlantic Monthly ” some 
years ago will look for a literary treat. It is in memory of her 
dainty “ Agrippina” that this book was writtten. “ A little shade 
who stole too soon from the warm sun, and from the simple joys of 
life. She was dearly loved and early lost, and the sc nty honors 
years of toil have brought me I lay at her soft feet for entrance 
fee.” There is much in the book that is historical in cat-lore, and 
it is all put in Miss Repplier’s fascinating way. She treats of the 
cat of antiquity and the renanissance, the cat of England and of 
Frauce, and the cat of poetry and art. She tells of some modern 
ca':-—but we miss the intimate touch of the real cat-lover and the 
genuine understanding of those who love all cats, whether of high 


A Post-Graduate of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston, Mass. 


And experienced teacher, solicits correspondence with Schools, Colleges, Women’s 
Clubs and similar organizations with reference to teaching Physical Culture, 
Anatomyand Physiology, Visible Speech, Voice Culture and Expression. Deaf 
Mutes, St«mmering and Defective Speech a specialty. Private or Ulass instruc- 
tion as desired. Highest testimonials from former pupils. 

For further information address— 


MARY C. BRECKENRIDGE, Ware, Mass. 
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or low degree. For Miss Repplier openly confesses to loving only 
one cat. The book, however, is a charming addition to the grow- 
ing library of cat-literature. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. / 


“Saul” in a new edition will appeal to most of the Browning 
clubs throughout the country for obvious reasons. The book 1s 
illustrated by Frank O. Small and has an introduction by Prof. 
John A. McVannel. This poem is instinct with a living passion. 
From beginning to end it is permeated by a mystical thought and 
faith. The form in which the poem is set is beautiful. 
of each line speaks to the ear with its own peculiar effect. The 
present setting is worthy of the text. The introductory note will 
be found of service in a closer study of the poem. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


Two classics for children have just been issued by the same 


firm: “ Don Quixote,” as retold by Calvin Dill Wilson in a way to 
entertain the little folks, and “ Gulliver’s Travels.” In the former 
Mr. Wilson’s version preserves all the incidents of the original 
book with the exception of a few minor episodes that would not 
readily be understood. It relates the doughty deeds of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza—the battle with the sheep, the tilting 
with the windmill, the slaying of the wine-skin giant, and all the 
absurd exploits which have caused the world to laugh since they 
were first narrated some three hundred years ago. “Gulliver’s 
Travels” has been recognized for nearly two centuries as one of 
the very greatest nursery stories ever written. Both are books 
quite indispensable to the education of children, and in their pretty 
new dress we cordially commend them for Christmas gifts. New 
York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


“The Eternal City,” by Hall Caine, is out, and the demand for 
it was such as to justify a first edition of 200,000. Wher the pub- 
lic demand for a novel is as great as that criticism is entirely out 
of order. With rare insight Mr. Caine has taken for the central 
theme certain fundamental questions that are being asked every: 
where today. - Against a gray background of religious formalism 
and political conservatism he has painted the uprising of a new 
popular spirit and the protest of democracy agaiast oppression 
It is said that the strong man in the story is intended to stand for 
the great power which during the nineteenth century has, more 
than any other, asserted its place in the order of the world— hat 
is the power of the people. It illustrates the fact that the rights 
of the people are in the people, and that kings and rulers can do 
no more than curtail them. Just now, at one of the crises of Ameri- 
can history, the book has especial interest. New York. D.Apple- 
& Co. Price, 1.50. 


“Winifred West” is one of the new autumn books by Miss 
Blanche M. Cnanning. Miss Channing possesses the story teller’s 
art in a rare degree, and those who have read it are of one opinion 
—that it is a book to recommend to young and od for delight!u' 
reading. Miss Channing belongs distinctly to the Boston guild of 
letters. While she has produced but one volume, “The Zodiac 
Stories,” magazine work and some excellent verse, her work is of a 
quality to lead one to look upon her as one of the coming writers 
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Fortune 
Knocking 
yur Front Door 


The Colorado Gold Mining and Milling Co. 


But you will never hear 
it unless you write to 
W. J. WEEBER, 
Secretary 
DENVER, COLO. 


52 Jacobson 
Bidg. 


Reference 


CHAS. W. WALKER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


108 Commercial 
Street. 


of whom one may expect good things. The present book justifies 
this expectation. “Winifred West” is a particularly happy story 
in its simplicity, and is sure to win recognition as a story which 
will live in the standard classics for young people. Boston. W_ A. 
Wilde & Co. Price, $1. 


“The Lonesomest Doll” is by Abbie Farwell Brown, and that 
alone is enough to set all the little folks agog who are fortunate 
enough to have read “The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts.” 
A certain Small Person who is the juvenile reader for the CLUB 
WOMAN proclaims the “Lonesomest Doll” as “better than Grimm 
or any other book.” Far be it from one who has outlived childhood 
to presume to criticise a tale that meets with unqualified approval 
from the keen, critical taste of an intelligent, appreciative reader 
of eight. This, too, will gladden many a little;’girl’s heart at 
Christmas time. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 85 cents. 


“Blennerhassett,” the long-heralded romance of Aaron Burr’s 
time, by Charles Felton Pidgin, is out and selling way up in the 
thousands, with presses going day and night to meet the demand. 
In a literary sense, the story is far above the standard of “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” and as a romance it is most interesting, being 
well constructed, its incidents are cleverly managed, the dialogue 
natural, and having a spontaneity about it which makes it pleasant 
reading. It should be asuccess. Aaron Burr is the chief figure, 
although Harman Blennerhassett figures also. Jackson, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, and many other historical personages walk or hurry 
through the fascinating pages, and prove the ability of the author 
to recognize good material for historical fiction. Although it is 
doubtful if Mr. Pidgin succeeds in reversing the universal ver- 
dict of history with regard to Aaron Burr’s character, the story is 
well worth reading. Boston, C. M. Clark Publishing Co. Price, 


$1.50. 
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“Told by Two” is a romance of Bermuda by Marie St. Felix, 
author of “A Little Game with Destiny,” “Two Bad Brown Eyes” 
and “Patricia.” This is her first book since 1895. Those who 
remember her others will look for plenty of bright conversation 
and repartee, with characters that are equally at home in New 
York or Paris; yes, and with the full cosmopolitan desire to poke 
fun at Boston. The book is vivacious, even audacious, and sure 
to have a vogue among the class known as “the smart set.” It is 
published in cloth binding at $1.25 and in paper binding at 50 
cents. Chicago. M.A. Donohue & Co. 


A delightful story of life on Martha’s Vineyard is “The Sea 
Letter,” by Dr. William Henry Winslow. This book answers 
the three canons of criticism suggested by Coleridge. The author 
has attempted something; it was worth doing, and he has done the 
work well. The reader almost sees the sparkling sea and hears the 
roaring of the surf upon the sun-kissed shore, and the pleasures of 
a seaside life will be a revelation to persons dwelling inland, and a 
delight to those who love New England’s rock-bound coast. Sev- 
eral pretty Indian legends are incorporated in the tale. A com- 
paratively small part of the book is devoted to “The Sea Letter,” 
which is picked up on the beach by Tom Delano while strolling 
with Laura Conant; it points the way to a treasure concealed on 
the Maine coast. Tom, accompanied by Captain Oliver, “a nautical 
hulk” out of commission, goes after it. The story of what befel 
him and the other characters—of whom there are several interest- 
ing couples—forms a most readable book. Boston. Henry A. 
Dickerman & Son, 55 Franklin street. Price, $1.50. 


“Geoffrey Strong” is a beautiful story, by Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards, and the many thousands who know her children’s books will 
expect an exceptionally good story when she tries a “grown-up” 


The Colonial Oil Company 


Organized under the Laws of the State of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
1,000,000 Shares Par Value 50c 


STOGK I$ ISSUED FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


Cffice, 8 Exchange Place. Rooms 8 and 9 


HENRY J. BARDWELL, President and Director, State Inspector, State House. 
E.S. PLAISTED, Vice-President and Director, Boston, Mass. 
W.E. PORTER, Treasurer and Director, Boston, Mass. 
S. B. GLAZER, Secretary and Director, Medford, Mass. 
F. A. PLAISTED, Director, Mulpitis, Cal 


This company owns and controls 480 acres of positively oil lands in the three 
famous districts, Sunset, Devil’s Den, and Monterey; its property is surrounded 
by such famous wells as those belonging to the Cunard, Beacon, and Arcola com- 
panies, and several others of equal prominence. 


50 Per Cent of the Company’s Cap tal Siock has been placed 
in the Treasury 


for future developments and improvements upon its property, a portion of 
which is at this time offered to the public at twenty-five cents per share, this being 
done to raise the necessary amount to sink the first well, 


After which the Stock will be Withdrawa from the Market. 


This stock at the price mentioned above is certainly cheap, considering the vast 
amount of exceedingly valuable property owned and controlled by the company, 
and the fact that it is oil bearing land, and as soon as oil is struck the stock will 
at least go up to $1.00 per share. 
Send for prospectus and full information. 
a a all checks payable to W.E. PORTER, Treasurer, 8 Exchange Place, 
n. 
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\\ (PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
FOR QUILT MAKERS 
The New Full Quilt Size Cotton Batt. 


2 Yards Wide and 2 Yards Long 


and patching, and leaves no thin spots or thi k 
places. Stays in place and is fluffy. A single one-pound roll sufficient for a light 
quilt. and covers it pertectly. Every lady prefers a home-made quilt—likes to 
know what is in her quilts. Quilt size Batts. are the ideal filling, and reduce pro- 
cess ot making to its simplest and easiest form. Made in three qualities: “Quilt- 
size,” all new, high-grade Cotton; ‘‘O.K.,” a splendid Batt ; “ Quickfit,” good 
medium quality. Kindly mention them to your merchant and send his address on 
a postal to the originators and sole manufacturers, 


J. BROADBENT & SON, Unionville, Conn. 


Does away with all piecin 


ose. This one can hardly be over praised. The style is perfect 
with wit, pathos and an infinite tenderness blended as only Mrs, 
Richards can do it. Her characters persuade us that they are 
real; she has a keen sense of dramatic values, a wonderful fidelity 
to detail, ard an unfailing regard for atmospheric effect. The 
book is a refreshing bit of perfection in the ocean of fiction that is 
engulfing the modern reader. Boston. Dana, Estes & Co. Price, 
75 cents. 


“Via Christi” is by Louise Manning Hodgkins and is of both 
interest and value to ail students of missionary work. Beginnirg 
with St. Paul, she sketches rapidly and with absence of super fluous 
details the lives and work of the great missionaries down to the 
comparatively recent days of Carey, Judsonand Moffat. The facts 
she has gathered and collated and the manner of their presentation 
make her little volume especially accessible fer purpeses of refer- 
ence. The volume is provided with chronological tables, and also 
with extracts from the writings of missionaries, both ancient and 
modern. New York. Macmillan & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


“Elementary Homiletics, or Rules and Principles in the Per- 
paration and Preaching of Sermons” is by Rev. Jacob Fry, D. D., 
professor of homiletics in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Mouat Airy in Philadelphia. Perhaps some of our readers do not 
know that homiletics is that branch of theology which teaches the 
rules by which sermons are prepared and delivered; but there are 
many club women who are interested, directly or indirectly, in 
theology, and this is a book which will be found valuable by all 
such. The book is neither a treatise nora series of lectures on 
homiletics, but it is a sort of text-book with ample notes and 
explanations. Some of the most valuable chapters are in the 
derivation, definition and importance of the term homiletics, the 
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theme and rules for its main and sub-divisions, composition of the 
sermon, ornamentation of language, declamation, vocal culture, 
posture and gesture, originality and imitation, etc. If you have 
boys, or girls either, who propose to become preachers get this 
book for them at once, and it won’t hurt the woman who essays 
public speaking to read it, either. Philadelphia. Board of Publi- 
cation of the General Council], 1522 Arch street. Price, $1. 

“Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day” is a companion book 
to “Daily Strength for Daily Needs” which has become so popular 
among all classes of thoughtful people. The compiler, Mary W. 
Tileston, has shown excellent judgment in selecting her texts, and 
there will doubtless be a great sale for it. Anticipating this the 
publishers have issued the volume ina variety of forms. It may 
be had not only in the regular cloth binding, but also in white cloth 
with gilt design, in padded calf, padded morocco, or full crushed 
morocco, and in a special edition with red line borders. Boston. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


“To Girls” is the simple title of a little volume by Heloise E. 
Hersey which every mother ought to give her growing daughters. 
Miss Hersey’s great success as a teacher of young women assures 
interest in whatever she has to say to girls. This budget of letters 
will be found intimate and unconventional, without a suspicion of 
sentimentality or triteness; wholesome and stimulating, but none 
the less fascinating in their style and in their interest to mothers 
acd to daughters alike. They are grouped under three headings, 
“About Education,” “About Social Relations” and “About Per- 
sonal Conduct,” and, as a part of the letters are addressed to a 
college graduate and the rest to a girl who is not college-bred, it 
will be seen that the book does not appeal to any limited class, but 
to young women generally and everywhere. Boston. Small, 
Maynard & Co. Price, $1. 


“Mistress Brent” is a story of Maryland in 1638, by Lucy 
Meacham Thruston, in which the scenes are laid about Margaret 
Brent, a woman of the Queen Elizabeth type, who came out to the 
New World in the same spirit of adventure that had sent her mas. 
culine friends and kinsmen out,to take land, build, manage her own 
estates, and live her own life. Sheis the central figure of a romance 
which abounds in adventure, is strong in characterization, and 
which includes a charming love story. It is also of importance in 
regard to the light it throws upon the settlementof Maryland. The 
book is dedicated to Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney, of New York, 
a well known club woman and a writer of high repute. Boston. 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Alice Caldwell Hegan, 
is a fit fore-runner of the “year of American humor” which is prom- 
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ised us inthe “Century.” The scene of the story is laid in the 
purlieus of Louisville, Ky., the Cabbage-patch being “a queer 
neighborhood where ramshackle cottages play hop scotch over the 
railaoad track.” The Wiggs family, consisting of a widow, two 
boys (one of whom dies), and three girls, are hopelessly poor but 
incorrigibly optimistic, and uncommonly amiable and energetic. 
In the long run, things turn out in such a way as to justify their 
optimism. There is pathosin the book and a little love story 
threads its course through it but above everything else it is a funny 


book, one that the whole family will read and laugh over, sepa” 


rately and together. New York. The Century Co. Price, $1. 


“Up and Down the Sands of Gold,” by Mary Devereux, is a 
story in which pathos, sentiment aud fun are about equally mingled. 
It has astrong local coloring and gives much of the life typical of 
the sailors and retired sea captains along the New England coast. 
There are several strong characters in it, notably old “Uncle Billy,” 
Margaret and the lovable little boy Captain Jack. Loleta, the hero- 
ine, and Doctor Jasper, the hero, are less interesting, although the 
development of their story, with its complications, is most fascinat- 
ing. The book is well written, and the plotis handled ina masterly 
way, with some genuine surprises. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


“An Oklahoma Romance,” by Helen Churchill Candee, wil 
interest all club women, as it is one ot the recent notable books 
by club women. “An Oklahoma Romance” is Mrs. Candee’s 
first work of fiction. She had, however, served an apprenticeship 
to letters before attempting a novel, and for several years past her 
name has often been seen attached to essays and short stories in 
the various magazines. Besides this, she has edited a magazine, 
and been an editorial writer on a leading New York daily. Club 
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women are still talking about her “Madam President and Her 
Constituents” in the October “Century.” In “An Oklahoma Ro. 
mance” we have the story of a love affair complicated with a 
land claim. The herois a gallant young physician, Paul Hep- 
burn; and the heroine, Ruth Sloane, is daughter to the trickster 
who contests herlover’s right to the plot staked out after a hard 
ride at the time of the great “Run” of 1889. The fact that large 
tracts of land in Oklahoma, ceded by the Indians, were thrown 
open to settlement this year, in circumstances calculated to cause 
many legal contests, gives special timeliness to the book; besides 
it’s interesting in plot and detail. It is vividly written, and one of 
the books club women must not miss. New York. The Century 
Co. Price, $1 50. 


“Mistress Joy” is another story by a club woman, or rather by 
club women, as the authorship is divided between Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney, of Tennessee. The 
time of the story is the close of the eighteenth century, the scene 
being laid partly in Mississippi and partly at New Orleans. Tie 
heroine, Joyce Valentine, the beautiful daughter of a pioneer 
Methodist preacher in the village of Natchez, wins the hearts of 
two men of very different character—one, a bankrupt young Eng- 
lishman who ultimately comes into an earldom; the other, a stal- 
wait neighbor. She intends to become a preacher, but before 
committing herself irretrievably to such a career is induced to 
spend a season at her uncle’s home in the Creole capital, where she 


becomes a social favorite, and leads a ball with the young Duke of 
Orleans, afterward King Louis Philippe. Aaron Burr is a con- 
spicuous character in the story, which deals with certain of his 
intrigues, and it is quite evident that these authors look upon him 
quite differently from the author of “Blennerhassett.” The story 
is of the South and by Southern women of today. It cannot fail 
to interest women allover this country. New York. The Century 
Co. Price, $1.50. 
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High-Grade Photographers. 


146 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Hygienic Underwear 


DO YOU WEAR IT? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
The best and in the long run the cheapest is the 


Silk Sponge Union Suits 


Endorsed by the best physicians and the best article for 
rheumatism on the market. Made to order by 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
131 Tremont St., Boston 


Send for samples and circulars. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 
LOWEST RATES 


Service 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, imnmeapors 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 


To CALIFORNIA 
Through COLORADO 


A comfortable, interesting and inexpensive 
way of going to the Pacific Coast is to join a 
Burlington Route Personally Conducted Party. 
One leaves Chicago and St. Louis every week 
for Los Angeles, over the route outlined above, 
by way of Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt 
Lake City. All the magnificent Colorado 
mountain scenery is passed by daylight. 


We reserve sleeping-car berths, and will be glad to send you 
illustrated books about Colorado and California (6 cents each) 
and folders with maps, time tables and a description of the 
journey, without cost. Kindly write for particulars. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent C.B &Q.R.R., 
CHICACO, ILL. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


MAJOR JAMES B. POND presents 


MRS, JEANNETTE ROBINSON MURPHY cs 


AFRICAN SLAVE MUSIC AND FOLK LORE, NEGRO HOODOOISM IN AMERICA, 
BLACK MAMMY—CREDIT®?R, THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF 1HE RACE 
LEM, THE MOUNTAIN WHITES OF NORTH CAROLINA. (Given singly or in 
series.) For hr new book, * African Music and Traditions in America,” 
Address Mrs. J. R. MURPHY, 345, WEST 57th STREET, NEw York CIty. 


“EVENINGS OF SCOTTISH S NG.” 
The old songs sang. and their meaning 
told. Address 540 WEST 150th STREET, 
New YORK, 


MISS AMY MURRAY’ 


THE B'BLE AS LITERATURE 
LECTURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSONS. 


MISS HELEN M. COLE. 


Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS 
LITERATURE IN WOMEN’S CLuBs,” endorsed by the Library Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address 146 BOWDoIN STREET (off 


Beacon) BustTon, MAss. 
MRS EM MA A FOX AND PRACTICE, refers among others, by 
permission to the following: Mrs. Elroy 
M. Avery, ex-State Regent, ID. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-Presi- 
dent Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 
Mosher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Literary Department, University of Michi- 
n, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Comstock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. S. L. Smith, Presi- 
eal Twentieth Century Club, letroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Raw on, President 
Cleveland Day Nursery and Kindergarten Association, Cleveland, Ohio ; Madame 
P. Mariotte Davis. Purdue Lafayette, Ind.: Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, 
President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Iil.; M. C. Williams, M. D., Louisvilie, Ky. 
Address 21 BAGLEY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 
IsSTS: Robert! ouis Stevenson, Rud- 


MRS, MAY ALDEN WAR * yard Kipling, George Meredith, Hall 


 eenan Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates address 251 DARTMOUTH STREET, 
OSTON. 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVEL- 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 

WM. Gi, WAR , THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY; TENNYSON; 

MICHAEL ANGELO; THE TRAINING OF THE 

FUTURE CITIZEN. For other subjects send for circular. Address 281 DART- 
MOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 

study courses, also Jecture- 


MRS. VIOLA PRIGE FRANKLIN, 


STORY WRITERS, STANDARD NOVELISTS, SHAKESPEARE, BROWNING’S 
Lyrics AND DRAMAS, ENGLI-H POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF PAINTERS, WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, Wi: MEN OF THE BIBLB, historical and literary studies. 
For terms and dates address 5835 DREXEL AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

AND INDUSTRIAL WORLD; A QUES 


MRS. SALLY JOY WHITE, 


LEAVES FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE BOOK; THE MODERN NEWSPAPER, ITS 
MAKERS AND ITs MISSIONS; HUMORISTS OF THE MiIp-CENTURY. Address 
218 CEDAR STREET, DEDHAM, MAss. 


Conducts correspondence 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONAL 


New kes AND TALKS. 
RENGE HOWE HALL Dr. SAMUELGRIDLEY Hower, 
the Massachusetts Philanthro- 


pit; RALPH WALDo Guide, Philosopher and Friend; Tomas 
CARLYL® AND WHAT We Owk Him; CURRENT T: Pics VIEWED FROM A 
New STANDPOINT; THa NEw CHIVALRY; THE AMERICAN WoMAN OF THE 
['WENTIETH CENT: RY. Address PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. Special terms 
to New England clubs in November. 

WOMAN AND THE NEWSPAPER, 


MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW 


WHAT THE CLuB © ULD MEAN, THE PASSING OF OLD NEW ENGLAND, 

AN OLD MAID’s VIEWS ON BRINGING Up CHILDREN; Cats, KITTENS 

AND SOME PEopLE,etc., etc. Illustrated with stereopticon. For terms and dates 
dress 52 ATHERTON STREET, BosTON. 


Will speak before clubs on: THE 


LECTURES —10901. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. I. LONGFELLOW AND New ENG- 


LAND Poets. The lecturer was told the history of the origin of Longfellow’s 
most popular poems by Longtellow himself. II. OVER THE ANDES,OR NEW 
SOUTH AMERICA. The lecturer went over the Andes in 1895 by the Trans- 
Andean Railroad. The lecture has been given in Cooper Institute, New York, 
and many times in New England and New York. HI. New ENGLAND FIRE- 
SIDE TALES. The lecturer wrote “In Old New England.” D. Appleton & Co. 
IV. STORY WRITING. The lecturer is the author of the “Zigzag Journeys,” 
“Story of the Hymns,” and “Creators of Liberty” series of books, the last pu 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. He has written stories for “‘Harper’s” and for 
“Century,” and was for years a manuscript reader in the office of the “Y«outh’s 
Companion. Price, the same as paid to other lecturers by the same society or 
club. Address 28 WORCESTER STREET. BuSTON. 


THE 


Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
Single copy, 75 cents. Six or more copies, 6"centseach. Sent postage paid 
on receipt of price by 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 52 Atherton St., Egleston Sq., Boston. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


OF THE 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents; 8 cents additional for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 


204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


will lecture before clubs on the follow- 

ing subjects: COLOR; its harmonies, 

contrasts and discords, as applied to 

art and interior decoration, with examples. INTERIOR DECORATION; its rules, 

variations and practice. WOMEN’s ART INDUSTRIES AND HOME MANUFAC- 

TURES, with examples. For terms and particulars address Mrs. C. Wheeler. 
124 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York City. 

of resident or visiting club women. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLE FINEST HAIRDRESSING AND MANI- 


CURE PARLORS IN NEW ENGLAND, 131 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Is prepared to give talks upon 

T THE KINDERGARTEN Sys- 

TEM: viz., KINDERGARTEN 

DISCIPLINE A FACTOR IN CITIZENSHIP; THE INDIVIDUAL SELF-C: NTROL 

OF THE CHILD, CHARACTER-BUILDING IN THE KINDERGARTEN: THE 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM A BASIS FOR LIFE-WoRK, 
etc. Practical suggestions to mothers. Terms on application. 


FROEBEL SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASSES. 


Two years’ course. Special class for those with special ability. Number limited. 

Post graduate work. Miss ANNIE CroL_IDGE Rust, 1069 BOYLSTON STREET 

Boston, AND DAY BUILDING, 306 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASs. 
INGS: THE VOICE IN 
CONVERSATION AND PUB- 


MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTO | 


LIC SPEAKING; PATRIOTIC SONGS OF THE REVOLUTION; KING HENRY V; 
ROMEO AND JULIET; with orchestral accompaniment. REcITALS from other 
authors, English and American. Also miscellaneous programs. For all details 
address HOTEL NOTTINGHAM, BosTON. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENGE BUREAU. 


of the Chicago Woman s Club, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, 
public speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not 
the necessary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers—Pro- 
ams—Bibhographies- Books purchased—Questions answered—Statistical in- 
ormation etc. Circulars sent onapplication. Address StTUDENT’S REFERENCE 
BUREAU, CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LITERARY TALKS TIONS OF THE Ports—NATURE, PATRIOTISM, 
RELIGION, Humor, CHILDHOOD AND Love,” 
“ART AT BUFFALO,” “MODERN AMERICAN PAINTERS—ART OP THE 
COLONIAL P+r1I0op” “THE TRP®NDENC IES OF MODFRN LITER* TURE,” FTC.. 
by JAM+s B, TowNSEND, formerly Art Critic New York Times and Art Director 
Charleston, S. C., Exposition. Terms, $25.00 to $50.co. with or without 
dep-nding upon distance and dates. Address 38 PARK Row, 
ORK. 


Will be pleased to receive the patronage 


LECTURES AND READ- 


“AN ESTIMATE OF KIPLING,” “ THE INSPIRA- 
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